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This fob is not sold. It 
can he secured only by 
subscribing to The Gregg 
Writer. You get the best 
shorthand magazine pub- 
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Gregg ovals, done in white and blue 
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The simplicity of the design makes it 
particularly suitable for business wear. 


Free With a Year’s Subscrip- 
tion to the Gregg Writer 


We will send you this fob absolutely free 
with a year’s subscription to The Gregg Writer. 
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This offer may not be renewed. Do not delay. 
Send in the coupon below now— while you think 
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The Application of Modern Efficiency Principles to the Teaching 
of Shorthand 
By John Robert Gregg 


[Address to the Gregg Shorthand Round Table, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
April 21, 1916.] 


do more than outline what I believe 

to be the next step forward in teach- 
ing our special subject. In order to gain 
your attention I am going to make a bold 
statement at the very outset. It is this: 
I believe that the efficiency of most short- 
hand departments could be increased from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent by the adop- 
tion of the methods I am about to sug- 
gest. All I can hope to do within the 
time limit is to give you a skeleton of the 
plan, but I hope that what I have to say 
will be sufficient to induce you to reflect 
upon it, to investigate, and to experiment 
with it. 

The plan is the application to the teach- 
ing of shorthand of what is known in busi- 
ness as scientific management, or efficiency 
principles. It is well known that the 
work of many of the great industries and 
factories has been revolutionized by the 
work of Frederick Taylor, Frank Gilbreth, 
Harrington Emerson, and other efficiency 
engineers. I believe that a similar revo- 
lution can be effected in teaching short- 
hand through the adaptation of efficiency 
principles to our classroom work. 

Let me trace the steps taken by the 
efficiency engineer in the study of any 
problem. He first studies the material to 
be handled by the workmen, and the meth- 
ods adopted in handling it. Through “mo- 
tion studies” and “time studies” he sets a 
standard to be attained, based upon the 
performance of the best workman. He 
improves even the performance of the best 
workman by suggestions based on his ob- 
servations. He then proceeds to bring all 
of the workmen up that standard by 
the elimination of unecessary or time- 
wasting motions in th® performance of the 


I N the brief time allotted to me I cannot 
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work to be done. Let me explain how this 
was applied to bricklaying. 


A Lesson from Bricklaying 

Bricklaying is one of the oldest of trades. 
Although practiced by millions of men, there 
has been little or no change in the materials 
or the manner of doing the work in centuries. 
An efficiency engineer, Mr. Frank Gilbreth, ap- 
we the ve of scientific management to 
»ricklaying with remarkable results. His in- 
vestigation showed that in laying bricks under 
standard conditions, the bricklayer made cigh- 
teen motions. Applying scientific principles 
to the problem, Mr. Gilbreth succeeded in re- 
ducing the number of motions to five, with the 
result that the average per man per hour, which 
had been 120 bricks, was increased to 350 
bricks. 

Let us consider what the traditional way of 
laying bricks is. The bricks are dumped out 
in a pile, the bricklayer stoops down and picks 
up a brick out of the pile, examines it, taps it, 
and if it is a trimmed brick, finds which end 
should be placed outward, and proceeds to place 
it in position. Here you have a number of 
complicated movements. In applying scientific 
management, Mr. Gilbreth studied the exact 

sition which each of the feet of the brick- 
ayer should occupy with relation to the wall, 
the mortar box, and the pile of bricks, and so 
made it unnecessary for him to take a step or 
two toward the pile of bricks and back again 
each time a brick was laid. He studied the 
best height for the mortar box and the brick 
pile, and then designed a scaffold with a table, 
upon which all of the materials are placed, so 
as to keep the bricks, the mortar, the man, and 
the wall in their proper retative positions. 
These scaffolds are adjusted for all-of the brick- 
layers as the wall grows in height, by a laborer 
especially detailed for this purpose. By this 
means, the bricklayer is saved the effort of 
stooping down to the level of his feet for each 
brick and each trowel full of mortar, and then 
straightening up again. Think of the waste of 
effort that has gone on through all these years 
with each bricklayer lowering his body down 
and raising it again every time a brick, weigh- 
ing about five pounds, is laid in the wall, and 
this each bricklayer did about one thousand 
times a day! The bricks, too, are carefully 
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sorted by a laborer with their best edge on a 
simple wooden frame, so as to enable him to 
take hold of each brick in the quickest time and 
in the most advantageous position. In this way, 
the bricklayer avoids having to turn the brick 
over on end to examine it before laying it, and 
saves, too, the time taken in deciding which is 
the best edge and end to place upon the outside 
of the wall. In most cases, he saves the time 
taken in disentangling the brick from a dis- 
orderly pile on the scaffold. We have all seen 
bricklayers tap each brick several times with 
the handle of the trowel as it is placed on its 
bed of mortar so as to secure the right thick- 
ness for the joint. Mr. Gilbreth found that by 
tempering the mortar just right, the bricks 
could be readily bedded to the proper depth by 
a downward pressure of the hand with which 
they were laid. 

This will give you an idea of how scientific 
management is arrived at and applied. It is 
by intense analysis and study of each movement 
of the workman and by eliminating one after 
another all unnecessary movements, and sub- 
stituting fast for slow movements. It requires 
very close study of every minute element which 
in. any way affects the speed of the workman. 

Another important feature of scientific 
management is this: that each workman is 
treated as an individual, and his work is care- 
fully planned for him in advance. He knows 
just what he has to do, and how much he has 
to do per day. 

Just as in the traditional method of 
bricklaying, the increase in the height of 
a wall being built was dependent upon 
the slowest workman, so, under the tradi- 
tional methods of shorthand instruction, 
the progress of the students is regulated 
by that of the slowest student in the class. 
This is true of theory work and it is true 
of dictation work, which must be governed 
by the slowest student. 

In the study of shorthand, what is the 
object to be accomplished? It is the re- 
cording of words as rapidly as possible. 
The material, then, with which the student 
deals is words; the tools with which he 
handles that material are shorthand char- 
acters. 

The first point, then, to be considered 
is the nature of the material to be handled 
—words. Unlike bricks, words are not 
standardized as to size, appearance or 
frequency of use. A recent monograph 
issued by the Russell Sage Foundation 
entitled “A Measuring Scale for Ability 
in Spelling,” by Leonard P. Ayres, states 
that ten words (the, and, of, to, I, a, in, 
that, you, for), with their repetitions, con- 
stitute more than one-fourth of all the 
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words we write; and that fifty words, with 
their repetitions, constitute one-half of all 
the words we write. 

Recent investigations of various dicta- 
tion books made in our own office have 
shown that more than ninety per cent of 
all the words used in ordinary dictation 
are written in accordance with the first 
ten lessons of our shorthand Manual. It 
follows from this that much greater at- 
tention should be given to these lessons 
than to the other lessons because excep- 
tional rapidity in doing nine-tenths of the 
work to be done is of ‘the utmost impor- 
tance. It has been demonstrated, too, that 
if a student is drilled systematically and 
intelligently on the alphabetic characters 
and combinations in the early lessons, and 
then given a great variety of actual dicta- 
tion practice on words, sentences, letters 
and articles that may be written in ac- 
cordance with the principles of these les- 
sons, he is able to handle the less frequent 
material, the long and uncommon words, 
with vastly increased facility. 


A Lesson from Typewriting 


I have given you an illustration of the ap- 
plication of these principles to bricklaying. At 
this point I should like to direct your atten- 
tion to the remarkable results that have been 
secured through the application of these 
principles to a subject that is closely allied 
to shorthand—typewriting. You will remember 
that but a few years ago the championship speed 
in typewriting was around 80 words a minute; 
to-day it is about 130 words a minute. It stayed 
around 80 words a minute until the typewriter 
companies became interested in the contests as 
an advertising feature of their machines, and 
placed experts in charge of the training of 
their best operators. Then the speed jumped 
to over 100 words a minute and every year it 
goes higher, being now far beyond what it was 
believed humanly possible a few years ago. 

Take the case of the girl who won the 
Novice Championship in typewriting last 
November. Here was a girl who began the 
study of typewriting in the regular course at a 
high school thirteen months before the contest. 
She made the remarkable record of 114 words 
a minute, which is far in excess of the champion- 
ship — some years ago. What is more strik- 
ing about this record is this: that when she 
went to the office of the typewriter company in 
February she was writing not more than 35 
words a minute. Two months later she wrote 
78 words a minute in a contest at the Business 
Show in Boston. I have been assured by the 
gentlemen under whose direction she was 
trained that the increase from 35 to 78 words 
a minute in less than two months was 
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through the elimination 
of two bad habits in operating which she 
had acquired in school. Seven months later 
she won the Novice Contest at 114 words 
a minute. This was accomplished by the ap- 
plication of the efficiency principles I have 
already outlined, followed by intensive practice 
under the direction of a man who had made a 
special study of time studies and motion studies. 
Apply these principles to the study of short- 
hand and similar results will be achieved. 

We now come to the question of how 
the plan may be applied, how the student 
may be trained to the utmost facility in 
dealing with the common material, the 
frequent words and combinations. I be- 
lieve that the only way to do this is to 
give systematic shorthand penmanship 
drill in connection with the daily instruc- 
tion on the theory. This should be sup- 
plemented by a drill in correct position, 
correct methods of handling the pen, the 
notebook, and the making of rapid transi- 
tions between words or phrases, and in 
turning the pages of the notebook. It is 
of the very greatest importance that cor- 
rect habits be established at the beginning 
of the work. 

A Lesson from Penmanship 

Here I should like to direct your attention 
to the great change that has taken place in the 
teaching of penmanship. Many of you will 
remember that a few years ago the copybook 
method of teaching the subject was in almost 
universal use. ‘To-day in the best schools—the 
schools that are getting the best results in 
teaching rapid business writing—it is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The old copybook plan was 
to set an engraved copy and require the 


iccomplished simply 
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students to imitate it, writing the copy slowly 
and painfuily in a circumscribed space. There 
was no freedom, no life to the work, and when 
the student attempted to write without a copy 
his penmanship became a miserable scrawl. 

It is a singular thing that while the copy- 
book method is almost universally condemned 
by up-to-date teachers of ordinary penmanship, 
the copybook method of teaching shorthand 
is still being followed in most schools. 


I believe that as much of this training 
as possible should be given in the form 
of dictation because this will accustom 
the student to the way in which he will 
apply his knowledge of shorthand in ac- 
tual work. It will stimulate him to write 
quickly and anhesitatingly. It is by put- 
ting the student under pressure that the 
best results are accomplished. 

In the early practice there is need of 
much repetition work, as it is from repeti- 
tion that skill is acquired in anything. To 
be valuable this repetition work must be 
made interesting, and the way to make it 
interesting is to give it in the form of live, 
enthusiastic, intensive penmanship drills, 
supplemented by actual dictation. 

There is only one thing needed to 
effect this revolution in the teaching of 
shorthand, and that is a real appreciation 
of its value by teachers and then the deter- 
mination to carry it into effect. Let me 
say that while there is no more interesting 
subject to teach than shorthand, the carry- 
ing out of the plan I have outlined will 
enhance the interest and pleasure of the 
work tenfold. 


oO° 
High School Students Typewrite to Music 


r I NAHE recent issue of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Tribune contains a cut of a 
group of students seated at their 

typewriters with a phonograph in the fore- 


ground. The notice reads: 


Business men in Des Moines will do well in 
the future to install talking machines in their 
offices. Future stenographers are being trained 
to tap the typewriter keys to ragtime. 

Clay D. Slinker, supervisor of commercial 
education in the public schools, hit on a novel 

heme to get rapid typewriting. He installed 
talking machines in the commercial depart- 
ments of the high schools, set the needle at 
the proper point, and the students click the 
keys to “Too Much Mustard” or “Hands 
Across the Sea,” played by Sousa’s band. 

The students at North High School are 
demonstrating their ability to write to rhythm 


in the picture. They cannot look at the keys 
but must keep their eyes on the copy they are 
transcribing. 

All of which is evidence of the pro? 
gressive attitude which the Des Moines 
public schools have taken toward commer- 
cial education and of their success in keep- 
ing their work before the community 
through the medium of the public press. 


oO° 
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Bryant & Stratton— Rhode 


HIS is the name of the consolidated 

schools resulting from the recent 

merging of two long established 
Providence commercial institutions, The 
Bryant & Stratton Business College and 
the Rhode Island Commercial School. 
The proprietors state that the combination 
will enable the schools 
to provide more com- 
plete courses of study 
in commercial training 


than have hitherto 
been possible with 
their efforts divided. 
Mr. Harry Loeb 


Jacobs, principal and 
proprietor of the 
Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School, be- 
comes the president 
and treasurer of the 
new corporation, and 
Mr. T. B. Stowell, 
principal and proprie- 
tor of the Bryant and 
Stratton Business Col- 
lege has been made 
president emeritus. 
Mr. R, E. Clemens, for 
seven years associated with Mr. Jacobs, is 
vice-president and superintendent. 

It is announced that the schools will be 
maintained as separate units until the com- 
pletion of the present term, July Ist, after 
which they will be combined in the Butler 
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Island Commercial School 


Exchange Building—the present home of 
the Rhode Island Commercial School— 
where additional space has been obtained 
to accommodate the schools, covering the 
entire fifth and part of the sixth floor. It 
is* further anneuneed that a survey of the 
business eommunity is being made to de- 
termine what addition- 
al studies should be 
provided to complete 
practical courses in 
commercial education. 

The Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business College 
was established in 
1863, being one of the 
original Bryant & 
Stratton chain of 
schools in the early 
days; while the Rhode 
Island Commercial 
School was established 
in 1898 by Mr. A. S. 
Heaney, who conduct- 
ed the school until 
its purchase by Mr 
Jacobs about nine 
years ago. Gregg 
Shorthand has been 
taught exclusively in the latter school since 
its opening. 

The schools have the best wishes of the 
Gregg Writer for the success of their 
united efforts in the cause of commercial 
education. 


CO°o 
‘* Speaking of Spelling ”’ 


of the New York Tribune's “Con- 
ning Tower,” started a lot of people 
on the spelling question by printing the 


Ss of spelling, as we were three years 
ago, Old Taylor visited the Tower of- 
fice for three or four hours, Eastern time, yes- 
terday afternoon. He dictated a sentence, con- 
fident of our inability to spell every word of 
it correctly. The sentence follows: An 
harassed met an embarrassed but ez- 
hilarated cobbler walking in a cemetery and 
gazing at the sunset with unparalleled ecstasy. 

Wal, Mr. Taylor was right. We misspelled 
“harass.” We spelled it “harrass” ... Try 
the sentence on your friend at breakfast this 


Or morning not long ago F. P. A., 





morning. It may—who knows?—start the 
whole day wrong. 

And the next morning he followed it up 
thus: 

A favorite sentenee, submitted by twenty 
contribs is: “It is a delicious sight to wit- 
ness the unparalleled and miscellaneous em- 
barrassment of an harassed pedier endeavoring 
to the co symmetry of a luscious 
pasted Sunaalins ich a sibyl has stabbed with 
a poniard.” 

Good sentences these, but they do not 
contain one of our group of prize key 
twisters gleaned from our own correspond- 
ence—oceurred, occasion, separate, ac- 
knowledgment, calendar, manual. 
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Society of Certified Shorthand Reporters at Greater New York, Inc. 
Minutes of Meeting held on April 28th, 1916 
(Sent by the Secretary, Mr. William F. Smart) 


HE minutes of the meeting held on 
March 8ist were read and ap- 
proved. 

In addition to the printed report of the 
Publicity Committee, Mr. Condit stated 
that the legal newspaper Bench and Bar 
had stated their willingness to insert a 
lengthy article explaining the objects of 
the society, which would require consider- 
able care in the preparation. Mr. Condit 
gave a brief outline of the future work of 
the Publicity Committee, and requested all 
suggestions to be sent to the secretary for 
improving the work of the society. 

The President, Mr. Sanders, then intro- 
duced Mr. John Robert Gregg, the author 
of Gregg Shorthand, who, in a speech 
combining the grave with the gay, related 
his experience connected with shorthand, 
as author and teacher. He believed in 
publicity and organization for all stand- 
ards of shorthand work, both in teaching, 
and the highest point of development in 
shorthand—reporting. It was his opinion 
that the Certified Shorthand Reporters 
Society had a great field of opportunity 
in raising the standards, and he stated “I 
believe to be a C. S. R. man means a 
creat deal to the shorthand world, and 
through the shorthand world to the public 
at large. I think that you should develop 
publicity to the point where everybody 
recognizes the force and strength and im- 
portance of the letters C.S. R.”” Mr. Gregg 
then gave the members some valuable 
advice as to the best methods of adver- 
tising the C. S. R. law. Continuing, he 
said, “Your society represents the cream 
of the profession, as standardized by the 
authorities at Albany.” Mr. Gregg then 
referred to the fact that his personal ste- 
nographer was the first lady to win the 
C. S. R. degree under the examination at 
Albany, and stated that he did not believe 
that any mechanical means could ever sup- 
plant shorthand. “The fact is that short- 
hand is a great art—a most beautiful and 
fascinating art. No matter what system 
you write, shorthand becomes part of 
your being, and no mechanical process can 
ever have the devotion that shorthand has 


had all through the ages, and always will 
have.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Gregg, and the President then in- 
troduced the Hon. Louis D. Gibbs, County 
Judge, Bronx. 

The Hon. Louis D. Gibbs after alluding 
to the pleasing presence of lady C. S. R.’s, 
stated that he believed that men and 
women who had qualified, should be 
entitled to the same privileges as short- 
hand reporters. The judge, in well-chosen 
words, expressed his belief that America 
was a land of liberty and equal oppor- 
tunity and privileges for all—men and 
women alike. After referring to the great 
responsibility, and even danger, connected 
with court work, both to the judges, 
stenographers, and attendants, the judge 
showed his intimate acquaintance with and 
appreciation of shorthand as applied to 
the administration of justice. He referred 
to the attempt te blow up the Bronx Court 
House, and his own personal bodyguard 
was always in attendance. He related 
amusing instances of his experiences with 
stenographers who embellished the Ameri- 
can language with strange accents. He 
believed in individuality, and even thought 
it a good thing occasionally for the court 
stenographer to tell the Court what the 
law was—whilst giving him the privilege 
of an exception! Having surveyed the 
gay side from the viewpoint of a legal 
luminary, Judge Gibbs proceeded to the 
grave aspect, and said “I believe the sal- 
aries that are being paid to the stenogra- 
phers of Municipal and Magistrate's 
Courts in this city are a scandal and a 
disgrace. * * * It is the duty of the city 
of New York, as also the duty of every 
municipality, to set a standard in salaries, 
and lay down such a standard for the 
rest of the community, to pay the right 
man the right salary, and faithful and 
intelligent service deserves proper com- 
pensation. * * * Life consists of a little 
work, and a little love, and then we are 
gone. It is the right pressure that counts. 
Four or five determined men in active co- 
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operation can accomplish all you desire. 
Half a dozen Supreme Court Judges in- 
terested in your Society, who will repre- 
sent you the way you should be repre- 
sented—as the arm of the law—will help 
you to accomplish the results you seek. 
The weakest organizations are to be found 
among professional men, just where they 
are needed most. * * * You deserve the 
co-operation not only of the judges, but 
the support of the entire community. I 
should like to see something done of a 
practical nature, and I will aid you in 
that direction. If you have any sugges- 
tions to make to me, I will endeavor to 
carry them out. Rely upon me as your 
friend. Anything I can do to further 
your interests, I shall regard as the per- 
formance of a duty I owe not only to you, 
but to the community as a whole. The 
court stenographer is the alter ego of the 
judge. In the course of time, every judge 
becomes attached to his stenographer, and 
every man worth his salt appreciates 
faithful service. Summon those agencies 
who are only too ready to help you. 
I congratulate you in your co-operation. 


I wish you “godspeed,” and do not hesi- 
tate at any time to call upon me for any 
legitimate service that I may be able to 
render you.” [Great applause. ] 

Mr. Michael Gilligan celebrated his 
entry into this Society with a maiden 
speech which was an interesting mixture 
of Irish-English-American, which showed 
in the words of Shakespeare, that he is “a 
fellow of infinite jest.” 

After a few remarks from Mr. Pagan, 
and Mr. MacClinton, Mr. Booth stated 
that the New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, working in harmony 
with our Society and Mr. Peter Loughlin 
and Mr. Shalvey had been instrumental 
in defeating the recent Albany bill, giving 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
the power to regulate Official Stenogra- 
phers’ salaries. 

Mr. O'Keefe gave a lengthy report on 
the attempted legislation at Albany affect- 
ing stenographers, which had crumpled up, 
and was followed by Mr. Marriott, as 
chairman, with his report on the Commit- 
tee for Co-operation Among the Members. 


oOo 
Gregg Shorthand Association Jottings 


{Complete accounts of the following meetings appear in the Gregg Association World, 


official organ of 


a. Maryland Gregg Shorthand As- 


sociation was organized in the lec- 

ture hall of the Baltimore Business 
College, Saturday evening, April 15th. 
About two hundred were present. Mr. E. 
H. Norman presided and introduced the 
following speakers of the evening in his 
characteristic way: Mr. Charles J. Koch, 
Superintendent of the Baltimore City 
Schools; Mr. Robert E. Lee, Member of 
the Maryland Legislature and Secretary to 
Mayor Preston, of Baltimore; Mr. Robert 
S. Hart, Secretary of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company of Maryland and Manager 
of the Fidelity Department; Mr. George 
H. Walks, Secretary, the Gregg Shorthand 
Society of Washington; Mr. Walter E. In- 
gersoll, Secretary, The Gregg Shorthand 
Federation. Miss Salome L. Tarr, of New 
York, gave one of her interesting black- 
board demonstrations in Gregg Shorthand. 


the Associations. | 


The Buffalo Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion held an enthusiastic organization 
meeting in the lecture room of the Bell 
Telephone Building, Saturday evening, 
April 29th. Speakers: Attorney Bushman; 
Miss Vera Warriner, of Hurst's Private 
School, and Mr. Ingersoll. About sixty 
stenographers and teachers were present. 

The Troy, New York, Gregg writers and 
teachers are planning an educational and 
recreational meeting in the pavilion of one 
of the city’s parks, June 17th. A perma- 
nent association will be formed at that 
time. 

More than one hundred and fifty Gregg 
writers and teachers of New York City 
visited the Country Life Press at Garden 
City, Saturday, May 27th. After a tour 
of this wonderful book manufactory the 
New York Association of Gregg Writers 
was formed. 
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The New York Gregg Shorthand Tcach- 
crs’ Association gave a dinner in the Co- 
lonial Room of the Hotel St. Denis, Satur- 
day evening, May 20th. There were ad- 
dresses by Mr. E. J. McNamara, Mr. J. C. 
Evans, Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle and others. 
Music was furnished by Miss Minnie Stine, 
contralto; Miss Helen Meyer, accompan- 
ist; Miss Christine Heingartner, pianist; 
and Mr. Brasche, who operated the Edison 
Diamond Disc phonograph. A record at- 
tendance. 

On May 4th the Milwaukee Gregg 
Shorthand Association gave a banquet to 
members and friends, “and we certainly 
had a good time.” The organization was 
formed in April. 

The Seattle Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion was formed the first week in May, with 
the following officers: President, Douglas 
VanHorne; vice-president, May Mont- 
gomery; secretary-treasurer, Miss A. 
Snicker. Seattle Greggites are requested 
to communicate regarding the meetings 
with the president, whose address is 204 
Twenty-ninth Avenue. 

The third annual contest for Gregg 
medals was held by the Gregg Shorthand 
Society of Washington on Thursday even- 
ing, June 8, in the presence of a large 
gathering. The program was one of the 
most interesting and instructive ever given. 
Mr. Swem, the President's stenographer, 
and others gave inspirational talks. 

Mr. L. H. Weisenburger won the honors 
in the annual Typewriting Contest of the 
Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association at 
its May meeting. “We had an unexpected 
treat, the pleasure of a talk by Mr. Gregg.” 

The Boston Gregg teachers and writers 
turned out in full force to witness a hat 
trimming contest by the male members on 
June 8th. Exciting! Well you should have 
been there. 

The new Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Teachers’ Certificate has just been award- 
ed, after examination, to the following 
teachers: Mr. Frederick H. Gurtler, Chi- 
cago; Miss Emily C. Pearce, Havre de 
Grace, Maryland; Miss Emily L. Austin, 
East Orange, New Jersey; Mr. H. H. 
Arnston, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Gregg Shorthand Federation pub- 
lishes the Gregg Association World, brim- 
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ful of news of the activities of the various 
Gregg shorthand associations throughout 
the country. It is published bi-monthly. 
The subscription price is fifty cents a year; 
with full membership in the Federation, 
one dollar; two dollars, to those who are 
not members of an affiliated body. 

Write Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, Secre- 
tary, Federation Headquarters, 77 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. You are 
cordially invited to visit Federation Head- 
quarters when in New York. 


oO° 
University of Arizona Contest 


N the Interscholastic Contests held at 
the University of Arizona, April 14, 
one of the events that attracted a great 

deal of attention was the competition of 
the shorthand students from various 
schools in the State. There were twelve 
entries. Three-minute dictations were 
given at 75, 90 and 100 words a minute, 
and thirty minutes allowed for the tran- 
scribing of each take. The grading was 
based on the percentage system. Mr. C. 
J. Upham, of the Tucson, Arizona, High 
School, has sent us the records of the four 
highest contestants and it is a pleasure to 
note that all of these are Gregg writers. 
He informs us that so much interest was 
shown that the contests will perhaps be- 
come an established feature of the future 
Interscholastic Contests. The four lead- 
ing contestants are as follows: 


Name School Errors at Pct. of 

75 90 100 Total Acc’y 

Zella Austin Tempe 4 5 9 18 97.7 

Alfred Ryan Phoenix 4 7 20 31 96.0 
Eleanor Har- 

rington .. Phoenix 2 23 23 - 4 93.9 

Wm. Holland Tempe 38 9 20 77 90.3 


We are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea of holding competitive contests 
in which the students of various high 
schools may compete. It stimulates inter- 
est much as do the athletic contests; it is 
a means of publicity and enables students 
to determine what they can actually do un- 
der the pressure of competition. We con- 
gratulate the school authorities of Arizona 
for introducing shorthand contests into 
their interscholastic meets. 
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Gregg Writers in the Chicago Herald’s Popularity Contest 


MADELEINE CANTWELL 


Miiprep Peterson 


BLANCHE Borino 


HE Chicago Herald recently conducted a contest to find out 

I the most popular stenographer in the Windy City. The 

contest stirred up almost as much excitement as will be de- 
veloped during the coming political convention in Chicago if 
“Teddy” throws his hat into the ring—which seems imminent at 
this moment. It was a contest to determine popularity, if you 
please—not pulchritude or proficiency. Had the basis of judg- 
ment been founded upon the latter two qualities, the four Gregg 
writers easily would have taken down all the $1650 in prizes. It 
is one thing to be declared “it” on popularity ; quite another to win 
with the phonographic punch. 

The Gregg “team” which was composed of Madeleine Cantwell, 
Miss Esther Moberg, Miss Mildred Peterson, stenographer for a 
law firm, and Miss Blanche Boring, polled extraordinarily strong 
votes. Miss Cantwell received 1,013,565 votes, Miss Moberg, 
513,950 votes, Miss Boring, 457,280, and Miss Peterson, 337,485. 

Miss Madeleine Rose Cantwell’s friends call her “The Girl with 
the Million Dollar. Disposition,” a sobriquet that anyone might 
envy. They showed that their friendship for her was real by 
giving her more than a million votes. Miss Cantwell has been em- 
ployed by the A. G. Stewart Paper Company for the last three 
years and is very much devoted to her work. She graduated from 
St. Columbkille’s Commercial School in 1911. Miss Cantwell was 
warmly supported by the Knights of Columbus. The Chicago 
Herald had to say of her: “The individual packages of votes 
turned in for her from all sources 
demonstrated that she had a 
wider circle of personal friends 
than any other candidate in the 
race.” 

Miss Esther J. Moberg was 
known throughout the contest as 
“The B. & O. Girl.” She is em- 
ployed in the offices of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad and had the 
concerted backing of railroad em- 
ployees in general, particularly 
the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. This popular young 
woman was the only South Chi- 
cago girl entered in the contest, 
and “The Daily Calumet” adopt- 
ed her as their candidate, publish- 
ing her picture and rallying South 
Chicagoans to her support. 

Miss Moberg attended MacCor- 
mac School in 1909, and has been 
working since 1910. She is en- 
thusiastic about Gregg Shorthand, 

a fact which accounts in large 
measure for her business success. 
She has been with the B. & O. 
nearly four years. Estuer Mosero 
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Miss Blanche Boring is already known 
to many readers of The Gregg Writer, 
as her excellent work in Gregg Short- 
hand has brought her to the fore. She 
was referred to by the Herald as “one of 
the most expert stenographers in Chicago,” 
a reputation even more welcome than to be 
“one of the most popular.” Miss Boring 
is a member of the Chicago Gregg Short- 
hand Association, and was its president 
during 1915, and it is to the loyal support 
of the members of the association that she 
owes much of her success. Miss Boring was 
for seven years employed as stenographer 
and secretary for William A. Converse, 
Chemical Director of the Dearborn Chem- 
ical Company. She passed the Civil 
Service examination for court reporter in 
the State of Illinois in October, 1914. She 
is‘now doing court reporting in Chicago. 

Miss Mildred E. Peterson, who is em- 
ployed in the law office of Leon A. Berez- 
niak, is a Gregg School girl. She has four 
sisters, all of them Gregg School graduates, 
which shows what that family thinks of 
the value of Gregg training. Miss Peterson 
has been in her present position for three 
years, having spent one year in the employ 
of the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 

We extend to these four winners the 
hearty congratulations of all Greggites, and 
rejoice with them in their good fortune. 

oOo 
The Willis-Byrom Club 

HE famous club of shorthand col- 
; lectors established by the late 
Charles Currier Beale has lan- 
guished since the death of its founder. At 
the meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association a meeting was held 
of the members who were in attendance 
at the convention and the Club was reor- 
ganized. Changes in the Constitution were 

adopted and officers elected as follows: 

President—Norman P. Heffiey, Heffley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—J. T. A. Hosbach, 817 S. 
58th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Secretary and Librarian— 
John R. Gregg, 77 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Corresponding Secretary and Editor— 
J. D. Strachan, 205 E. 22d Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. j 
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Plans for an active continuance of the 
work of the Club were discussed and will 
be put into cperation at an early date. 
The Library of the Club will be placed in 
the offices of the Librarian at 77 Madison 
Avenue, New York, where the books may 
be inspected by anyone interested in short- 


hand. 
eoOC° 


The Publication of the Rockwell 
Bibliography Assured 
T WILL be a source of great satisfac- 
] tion to everyone who is interested in 

bibliography of shorthand to know 
that the publication of the Rockwell Bibli- 
ography by the United States Government 
is now an assured fact. 

For over thirty years, Mr. Julius Ensign 
Rockwell, of Washington, D. C., has been 
engaged on this great work. About a year 
ago he offered his manuscript to the United 
States Government for publication. His 
offer was a generous one, as the completed 
manuscript, including about one hundred 
illustrations, is to be given to the Govern- 
ment for publication without cost. 


This request has had the indorsement of 
many associations of reporters, stenog- 
raphers, and shorthand teachers, including 
the Gregg Shorthand Federation, the East- 
ern Gregg Shorthand Association, and the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion. These bodies have all passed resolu- 
tions recommending the publication of the 
bibliography by the Government, and their 
secretaries have sent the Commissioner of 
Education urgent requests that this work 
be undertaken at an early date. 

It is with pleasure that we announce on 
the authority of Mr. Rockwell himself that 
Commissioner Claxton, head of the De- 
partment of Education, has accepted this 
offer and will give Mr. Rockwell one year 
to bring the bibliography up to date. The 
largest edition that can be allowed by the 
Government will be published—12,000 or 
more volumes. 

Authors and publishers who wish to be 
sure of title entrance in this bibliography 
should communicate at once with Mr. 
Julius Ensign Rockwell, 31 S Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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en na —From Remington Notes. 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Results of Transcribing Contest on Mr. Shaffer’s Notes 


Fmst Prize—Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, 
Revised Edition. 
R. F. Keefe, Washington, D. C. 
Seconp Prize—The Sign of the Four, Written 
in Gregg Shorthand. 
Margaret F. Eliot, New York City. 
Tump Paize—Gregg Notes, Number One, and 
Gregg Dictation, Number One. 
Theora H. Franklin, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ten Next Best—Tales from Shakespeare— 
Hamlet, Written in Gregg Shorthand. 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton, Iowa. 
J. L. Mindling, Richmond, Ind. 
Lee E. Paulmann, Bristol, Conn. 
George R. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 
Ethel Harkins, Charleston, W. Va. 
Wallace Schoolfield, Jr., Salida, Colo. 
M. Emma Eichelberger, Abington, Pa. 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
P. C. Luginbuhl, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 
Maude B. Davis, St. Paul, Minn. 


HonoraBte Mention. 
Samuel O. Loomis, West Haven, Conn. 
Vera Kelly, Washington, D. C. 
M. Grace McVey, Washington, 
Mary E. Powers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
O. H. Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 
Grace Anderson, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Elizabeth E. Kunkel, La Jolla, California. 
Rebecca Hyneman, Bluefield, West Virginia. 
G. O. Munson, Watsonville, California. 
Mollie Paradise, Chincoteague, Va. 
J. M. McIntyre, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Roy Andrews, Havre de Grace, Md. 


é ee returns from the March tran- 


D. C. 


scribing contest have been very sat- 

isfactory. The interest has been 
great and a large number of splendid tran- 
scripts have been received. The specimen 
of Mr. Shaffer’s actual reporting notes 
presented a fascinating problem for those 
of our readers who appreciated the possi- 
bilities offered by this opportunity. Al- 
though the number of papers received was 
not so great as in some of the previous 
contests, we can safely say that the stand- 
ard, as a whole, was much higher. The 
question of arrangement was not stressed 
in the conditions printed in the magazine 
as it has been in previous contests of this 
kind, and yet this is the best arranged set 
of papers that we have ever received and 
the letters which accompanied them are the 
best written and the most original. 

The winner of first place, Mr. R. F. 
Keefe, of Washington, D. C., writes: “I 
inclose my Dove of Peace, which I res- 
cued from the Shorthand Zone only after 
an awful fight.” 


Miss Myra B. Dungan, Chariton, Iowa, 
sends a poem with her paper. 


My transcription find herewith, 
And I trust that you will give 
Kindliest consideration unto it. 
I have altered punctuation, 
Just to suit the situation, 
As I thought, of course, 
Your kind committee would permit, 
But no other change have made, 
And I’m sure I have been paid 

’ For the effort, though I do 
Not win a prize. 
For the notes are plain and neat, 
The “Confession” is a treat, 
And I hope some day 
The rest to visualize. 


There was a large number of entries 
from Civil Service employees in Washing- 
ton, in the field service of the United 
States government and in state Civil Ser- 
vice from different sections of the country. 
We want to compliment these government 
stenographers as a class upon the excel- 
lence of their work. Civil Service stand- 
ards are high and the stenographers who 
hold these positions appreciate the oppor- 
tunities which a contest of this kind offers | 
for improvement. One of Uncle Sam’s 
employees in the Canal Zone, Mr. P. C. 
Luginbuhl, of Balboa Heights, gives a sig- 
nificant incident in his letter which shows 
how the training received through prepar- 
ing papers for a contest helped him out in 
doing a difficult piece of office work. 

I am very enthusiastic about the transcrib- 
ing contests. It is a good way to acquire a 
powerful concentration, for the reason that if 
a person writes a page like this he knows it 
will be worthless for consideration if there are 
any errors or erasures in it. This, I believe, 
will greatly assist him to turn out more accur- 
ate work. Several months ago I turned out a 
copy of a monthly report, which had to be 
typewritten on thin paper with carbons on 
both sides, and was to be used later for blue 
prints. On account of the paper being so thin, 
it was almost impossible to make any erasures, 
and I believe that my efforts in a former con- 
test greatly assisted me in turning out satis- 
factory work. 

Another reader sums up his opinion 
about the value of this work thus: 

I believe these transcribing contests are of 
very great value in that they provide a real 
test of one’s shorthand reading ability, for the 
reason that while the reading of carefully 
written or engraved shorthand is very import- 
ant in fixing right stenographic ideals, the 
reading of shorthand written under the pres- 
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sure of rapid work familiqrizes us with the 
alterations of form which the outlines under- 
go. ‘The transcribing of such notes also ac- 
quaints us with the extent of phrasing done by 
different practical writers of the system. 

For many contributors this is the first 
contest. One of these, whose name ap- 
pears in the Honorable Mention list, Miss 
Elizabeth E. Kunkel, of La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, writes: 

I have been an interested reader of the 
Gregg Writer for some time but have never 
before taken part in any of the contests con- 
ducted by its various departments. 

Even though mine should not be awarded a 
place among the chosen papers, I shall be 
ready and anxious to try again, as I hope not 
to fall again into line with those who are 
merely “interested” but want to keep up with 
those who really “do things.” 

Mr. Shaffer's outline for “we were” was 
new to some contestants. One transcribed 
it “Hawaii” and another made it “weally,” 
though the writer suggests in his letter that 
he can scarcely conceive of Doctor Jor- 
dan’s using the word “weally” even in a 
quotation. 

The young Manhattan school champion, 
William Rosenberg, of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, writes an in- 
teresting letter about what his work on 
this contest has meant to him. 

A lesson, much pleasure, and an inspiration 
are about the sum total, I think, of the work 
which I have done in making this transcript. 
The nicety of execution, the clearness of out- 
line, and the sharp contrast of the size of the 
circles, make the notes intelligible to any writ- 
er of the system. Mr. Shaffer’s recent record 
is explained when one studies his notes. 

The spirit of the following letter is, in- 
deed, commendable. 

This was, indeed, an interesting page of 
Gregg Shorthand, for the notes were “live 
matter.” I entered into the contest for two 
reasons: first, beeause I want that Dictionary; 
and, second, because what is learned in this 
manner makes an indelible impression. 

The second good is already attained. For 
the first, I will hope. 

To this contestant and to the hundreds 
of others who did good work on this tran- 
script, but to whom we are unable to give 
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special recognition, we can only extend a 
vote of appreciation and heartfelt invita- 
tion to take advantage of the next oppor- 
tunity to try again. If these contests can 
only help you to develop the spirit which 
refuses to accept defeat, we shall consider 
them the biggest kind of success! 


Transcription of Mr. Shaffer’s Notes 


The correct transcript follows: 

Mr. Chairman of the Peace Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I was asked a while ago to 
speak on this subject, “The Confessions of a 
Peacemaker.” I could only put my confession 
into the words which I heard Norman Angell 
use just before we left London. That was 
this: “We were not successful; we were merely 
right.” ; 

And I am forced right here to make another 
confession. I began my little campaign five 
weeks ago in Denver. This is the fiftieth 
speech since I left Denver. I find it is begin- 
ning to wear on my voice, and through wear- 
ing on my voice, wear on my audience; but the 
main thing is what I want to say, not how I 
say it. The main thing again is this: It is a 
joyous sort of campaign in spite of the diffi- 
cult times because I am not trying to elect 
anybody; I am not trying to raise any money; 
I am not expecting to have any immediate re 
turns. I am not even expecting to ask you to 
agree with me. All I want is that you should 
think for yourselves, because I am sure that 
just so far as people think for themselves 
about the war system that has brought the 
world into this desperate plight, just so soon 
will the war system die away. [Applause.] 

I hope to warm up after a little. But, as 
I said, this is a joyous kind of a campaign 
because we know that the cause we work for 
will outlast all kings, princes and emperors, 
all empires and warships and armies and 
navies. To doubt that would be to doubt 
human nature, and to doubt that would be to 
doubt God, for human nature is the best we 
know of God. But we have to record one 
great victory in these days, a victory so great 
that the world has hardly noticed it, just as 
we don’t notice the atmosphere around us and 
pay very little attention to the sunshine. This 
is the victory: Nobody dares assume respon- 
sibility for this war. Every man and every 
nation to-day recognizes that there is a power 
above all nations, the power of public opinion, 
the power of human nature. This is the first 
time in all history that war was made without 
the war-makers boasting of it. 


oOo 


EVER bear more than one kind of trouble at a time. 


Some people bear 


three—all they have had, all they have now and all they expect to have. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 
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‘* Concentrate on the New Words ’”’ 


6 n words” to the | on the new 
words” is the substance of the 
advice given by State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools of West Virginia, Mr. L. 
J. Hamfan, in a discussion of spelling 
methods. As simple and seemingly ob- 
vious as this advice is, we believe it would, 
if generally adopted, bring about a great 
revolution in methods of teaching short- 
hand as well as in methods of teaching 
spelling. According to Superintendent 


Hamfan, the average student when as- 
signed a spelling lesson will go over the 
lesson a stated number of times and will 
measure his preparation by the number of 


repetitions. This means that as much time 
has been spent on the words which he al- 
ready knows as upon the words which are 
new to him. 

“The sensible and the economical thing,” 
Mr. Hamfan goes on to say, “would be 
for each member of the class to determine 
which words in the lesson he does not 
know and then concentrate his efforts on 
those words, paying no attention to the 
ones he already knows.” This argument 
applies with equal force to methods of 
studying and practicing shorthand—and 
especially to review work and speed prac- 
tice. There will be many outlines which 
will give no difficulty either from a theor- 
etical or an executional standpoint. The 
thing needed, then, is intensive practice 
on the outlines which present difficulties. 
This brings about, too, the development of 
discriminating judgment on the part of 
the writer, and the ability to measure his 
own skill. 

To the development of the artistic side 
of shorthand writing this is particularly 
applicable. One of the most artistic writ- 
ers we have ever known always says when 
asked about her methods of -practice, “I 


have no special drills which I use and I 
have never spent much time in copying 
and re-copying shorthand plates.” With 
an almost apologetic air she adds, “I just 
write the material through once as well as 
I can write it and then I go over it and 
cross out all the outlines which I think I 
can improve upon. I practice every one 
of these canceled outlines until I get one 
which suits me.” There you have her 
whole secret—concentrated practice on the 
points that need improvement; an utter 
disregard of outlines which present no dif- 
ficulties ; a trained eye, and a critical judg- 
ment that will be satisfied only with the 
best results. There is a simple recipe 
which if carried out to the letter is guar- 
anteed to produce results—not the least 
important ingredient, however, is the es- 
tablishment of a standard which will be 
satisfied only with one’s best! 


@ 


Sentences Illustrating the Use of 
Similar Words 


6 sentences which make up this 
month’s learners’ plates will furnish 
excellent reading and dictation prac- 

tice. The student of shorthand will find 

a small group of these words on which it is 

well to have special practice. These words 

are similar in sound but differ in meaning 
and in shorthand outline. The problem of 
mastering them lies in understanding the 
meaning and use of the words more than 
in practicing the correct shorthand form. 
Many stenographic errors may be traced 
to so-called errors in hearing. The stenog- 
rapher can distinguish between words of 
similar sound only when he understands 
the meaning of the words and knows which 
word should be used in the sentence. Writ- 
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Sentences Containing Similar Words—II 
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(To be continued) 
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ing sentences of the kind given in these 
plates will help to develop accurate hear- 
ing as well as accurate writing ability. The 
stenographer with a perfect familiarity 
and a thorough grasp of the vocabulary of 
a business will always be able to follow 
the thought of the dictator, and this will 
be of definite service both in writing short- 
hand and in transcribing the dictated 
notes. 

Vocabulary-building is one of the big 
problems which confronts the shorthand 
student. Before you have added a word 
to your shorthand vocabulary you must 
have mastered the spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning and use of the word, as well as 
its shorthand outline. The expert reporter 
is always the master of a large vocabulary, 
and if you are working toward the expert 
stage you must give definite attention to 
this part of your training. 


Qe 


Theory Questions Answered 
Question. I note that the ending ple is 
expressed by the letter p in the word 
ample. Does this apply also to other 
words with. this ending? 
Answer. Yes. The following words il- 
lustrate this: 


Key: Ample, example, people, 
couple. 

Question. Is there a special way of ex- 
pressing the ending itis in words like ap- 
pendicitis? 

Answer. The disjoined ts is used in all 


words with this ending. 
C« : a oe tr 


Key: Appendicitis, 
gastritis. 

Question. I note that in the wordsign 
for agency the letter n is omitted. Do you 
also omit the n in urgency and other sim- 
ilar words? 


io .7./ GZ 


Answer. The outlines for the following 
words ending in gency answer this ques- 
tion. 


sample, 


~~ Que 


peritonitis, tonsilitis, 
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Key: Urgency, emergency, stringency, exi- 
gency, contingency. 

Question. Is the letter n used for the 
word hundred except after figures? 


Answer. The methods of expressing 
hundred and thousand after figures are also 
used after a, an, few, several, and many, 


p< gt ae 


— ” a 


is 


Key: A hundred, few hundred, several 


thousand, many thousand. 

Question. Why is the dash used for the 
letter w in the word aware but not in awake 
and awoke? 

Answer. The dash is used in the word 
aware for convenience in phrasing.. The 
following phrases are of frequent occur- 
rence: 


aQ o—— 22 


—_ — a 


Key: You are aware, I am aware, we are 


aware, 


The Text-book 


[Reprinted by request from the Gregg Writer 
of June, 1905. | 
AVE you discarded your text-book 
because you are no longer required 
to recite from it? Intelligent 
practice must always be based on theory 
in shorthand, and the student who knows 
best his text will write faster and better 
and read faster and more accurately than 
the one who only vaguely knows the foun- 
dation principles. Nor should a lesson in 
the typewriting manual be considered fin- 
ished when written through once, even if 
done without error. Unlike most other 
studies, in shorthand and typewriting speed 
is an important element, and, coupled with 
accuracy, is the end to be attained. This 
can only be accomplished by repetition 
practice. At the request of a student re- 
cently for a specimen of our shorthand 
writing, the following was inscribed on a 
fly-leaf of her shorthand text-book by way 
of advice: 


A Message to My Owner 


Though only a poor, dumb book, I am your 
best professional friend, and can tell you many 
half-forgotten things you must know before 
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you can become an expert in your line. There- 
fore, keep me near you that I may cheer you 
and help you when nothing else can. Do not 
put me away on the shelf to moulder in the 
dust and be forgotten. If you do, what I 
have already told you will finally vanish from 


THE GREGG 


WRITER 


your memory and pass into oblivion. Bear 
these things in mind, and then, if you are 
half as successful as I think you will be, you 
will have many happy returns of the day and 
will thank me for this little piece of unsolicited 
but welcome advice.—W. H. Howard. 


oO?° 
A Gregg Writer Wins Promotion in the Advertising Field 


RECENT issue of the Chicago 
A Examiner records the appointment 
of James B. Miller as assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Schulze Baking 
Company. The story of Mr. Miller's suc- 
cess in this field is an interesting one—a 
significant addition to the long list of men 
and women who owe their first opportunity 
to the ability to write shorthand and to 
get out a transcript on the typewriter. 

Mr. Miller attended Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, and showed his realization of the 
importance of stenographic proficiency by 
continuing his work in the expert classes 
in night school after he had 
completed his day school course 
and taken a stenographic po- 
sition. 

A stenographic opening in 
the offices of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company gave him a 
chance to learn the advertising 
business from the inside and 
from experts in the work, and 
this chance he was quick to 
grasp. His careful prepara- 
tion in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing enabled him to do work above the 
average and led to his promotion to the 
position of stenographer for William H. 
Rankin, an advertising expert and vice- 
president of the Mahin Company. Later 
an opening in the service department de- 
veloped and he learned that part of the 
work, 

The next upward step was his appoint- 
ment as secretary to one of the officers of 
the company. While holding this secre- 
tarial position, Mr. Miller wrote an article 
for the Gregg Writer entitled “What Will 
Be Expected of You.” This article which 
was published in the July, 1918, issue 
showed the writer’s keen insight into 
stenographic conditions and his ap- 
preciation of the importance of technical 


James B. 


perfection and _ attention to detail, 

His next work was in connection with 
the house periodicals, where Mr. Miller did 
managerial and editorial work, and then 
came copy writing—the purely advertis- 
ing work which had been his goal since 
his entrance into the company. 

Without outside training Mr. Miller has 
risen in five years from the position of 
stenographer to that of advertising man- 
ager. There have been no sensational 
flights—just a steady, upward climb to- 
wards a definite goal. Every step has been 
made to count and the ability to do good 
stenographic work was the 
foundation. Ambition, a desire 
to work, and an intense inter- 
est in the business have always 
characterized him. The follow- 
ing sentences taken from Mr. 
Miller’s article, referred to 
above, show the new advertis- 
ing manager's attitude toward 
his work: 

“The knowledge of Gregg 
Shorthand is a tremendous aid 
in achieving the coveted goal 
of success in the business world to-day. It 
is the equal of a college training, and 
oftentimes, worth more.” 


“It is the attention you give to little 
details that make heavier responsibilities 
easier for you.” 


MILLER 


“The opportunities you will have as a 
result of your intimate association with 
your employer should be taken advantage 
of.” 


“Learn every detail about the business.” 


“Be on the lookout for your employer's 
interests and he will take care of yours.” 

And the best thing about Mr. Miller's 
advice is that his own experience is 4 
proof of its soundness. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing, This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
0. G. A.: Make two copies-of the article “O. G. A. 
Test” in your very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the, other retain 
for comparison with the Shorthand late” which 
will appear in the August issue. ti your copy 
yossesses the necessary artistic qualities, you will 
fe awarded an “O. G. A..” certificate, and your 
name will appear in the published list of members. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company your test. <A _ test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following date of publication, 
The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth 
your while to try for membership. You may not 
succeed the first time you try, because the stand- 


ard is very high. But you will not know until 


you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O. G. A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” 
and the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that 
go to make up artistic writing. 


The O. G. A. Idea 


HE recent contest in this depart- 
ment brought out a great many in- 
teresting points in our work, but one 

more forcibly than any of the others. 

It seems that a majority of students 
consider the winning of an O. G. A. Cer- 
tificate very necessary as evidence of their 
progress in the study of shorthand, but— 
when they have won it they seem to think 
that there is no necessity for continuing 
to practice hard and earnestly. In other 
words, they think that when they have 
secured a membership card the highest 
point possible in artistic shorthand writing 
has been reached. In the letters to new 
members we have emphasized the fact that 
the chief value of the Certificate to them 
will be in the added incentive it gives to 
continue practicing to attain a still higher 
standard of shorthand writing. If it does 
not convey this message to you, it has 
failed in its mission. 


UU LLLL 


The attainment of a high degree of art- 
istry in shorthand writing does not neces- 
sarily mean the expenditure of a great 
deal of time. Five minutes a day spent in 
correcting some fault in your notes will ac- 
complish a great deal. To practice intelli- 
gently, you must study your notes and com- 
pare them very carefully with the printed 
specimens. If you find that you are not 
making enough distinction between your 
A and E circles, devote your spare mo- 
ments to overcoming that fault. Make line 
after line of the two circles, taking care 
to exaggerate the difference in size rather 
than make it too indistinct. 

Perhaps you have noticed a tendency to 
make the curved characters rather straight, 
or you may find that you shade the down- 
strokes, thus detracting from your speed 
in writing. Whatever the faults may be, 
a careful analysis of your shorthand char- 
acters will reveal them to you, and you 
will be able to direct your practice work 
more intelligently. 

Whatever the plan or the allowance of 
time, the main thing is that you should 
practice regularly every day. Do not stop 
short when you have secured an O. G. A. 
Certificate. The following letter indicates 
that the girl who wrote it has the correct 
idea: 

I was surely pleased to receive my O. G. A. 
Certificate yesterday. It has given me a new 
inspiration for my work, for I will not be sat- 
isfied any more with merely writing Gregg 
Shorthand. I shall endeavor to live up to the 
qualities of our emblem, by practicing the 


theory” and “accuracy” until I get the “beau- 
ty” of our wonderful Gregg system. 


The British O. G. A. 

We must again call the attention of our 
“friends across the water’’ to the fact that 
the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, published 
in Liverpool, England, conducts an O. G. 
A. Department, and that their tests should 
be sent to Mr. Morris for consideration. A 
great many writers outside of the United 
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States took part in the recent O. G. A. 
contest which the Gregg Writer conducted 
and their papers were given equal consid- 
eration with the tests from the Gregg 
Shorthand writers in the United States. 
But their certificates will be forwarded to 
them from the Liverpool branch of the 
Order of Gregg Artists. 
One of the Causes of Delay 

If you need information on some par- 
ticular point and wish to have an early 
reply to your inquiry, do not ask for it in 
a letter dealing with O. G. A. tests, or 
some other matter which must be handled 
by another department. There is a cer- 
tain routine through which the tests must 
go, and you cannot receive as prompt a re- 
ply as would otherwise be possible if you 
combine the two subjects in one letter. It 
is not necessary to send the letters in sep- 
arate envelopes; it will be sufficient to 
write on different sheets of paper and in- 
close them in the same envelope. 

Mr. Gregg’s Signature on the Certificate 

Someone said the other day that it was 
peculiarly appropriate that Mr. Gregg’s 
signature should be on the certificates of 
the Order of Gregg Artists, since he is not 
only the author of the system, but because 
he is a Governor of the National Arts Club 
and chairman of its Committee on Admis- 
sions. The New York World of Sunday, 
March 11th, had a sketch picture of the 
receiving line at the National Arts Exhi- 
bition of the Portraits of National Acade- 
mies. The sketch of Mr. Gregg in the re- 
ceiving line is very characteristic. 


e 
The New Test 


HIS article will be good until the 

I 15th of July. This will give you 
plenty of time to practice it many 
times, so that you can send in a specimen 


which will do you justice. The material 
is interesting and instructive, and will 
mak~ a good shorthand plate. 


How to Prepere a Speech 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the well-known Eng- 
lish actor-manager, has an article on “How 
to Prepare and Deliver a Speech” in the sec- 
ond volume of “The Book of Public Speaking.” 
It is in everyday life, according to this au- 
thority, that the foundations of success in the 
art of speaking must be laid: 

“Set your ideas, your impressions, your feel- 
ings in order. Think of certain facts, and 
weave them into a story. Imagine situations, 
and think how they can be told to an audience. 
Mental work is not enough. You must speak 
aloud when you are alone, in your house or 
in your garden. You must forge a mass of 
phrases for yourself, rehearse them, keep some, 
discard others, and always go on manufactur- 
ing new ones. Speak aloud, think aloud— 
these are two golden rules!” 

Many would-be public speakers are afflicted 
with nervousness, but this can be cured: 

“Rehearse your speech aloud, to yourself 
first of all; then call in some good friend to 
hear you; thus you will get accustomed to the 
sound of your own voice. When you go on 
the platform, look at your audience before 
your turn comes to speak—you will seldom 
be the first—and mentally fix upon some in- 
dividual, whom you plainly see, as your special 
friend in the audience, even if you do not 
know him. If it be possible, put a little joke 
in the opening sentences of your discourse 
and fire the joke at his head. If he responds 
he will quickly have the people round him in 
good humor, and he will be eager to punctuate 
your points with bursts of applause.” 

Every speech, like every dog, says Mr. 
Bourchier, should have a head, a middle, and 
a tail, and the advice of the late Provost of 
Eton, Dr. Hornby, should be remembered by 
every orator, however practiced in his art: 
“Above all spend special pains on your perora- 
tion—you never know how soon you will re- 

uire it.” In conclusion Mr. Bourchier offers 

is advice to the young orator: “You must 
speak sufficiently loud to be heard; sufficiently 
: to be understood, and sufficiently natur- 
al not to give an impression of finicky su 
periority.” 
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C. E. Bowman 
Frank L. Brown 
Gwendolen Charles- 
worth 
— A. Chiste 
edmee Cloutier 
Bertha Cooper 
Helen E. Dach 
Alice Deston 
F G. Doherty 
felen M. Do glas 
Helen A. Fisher 
Marion Flood 
Gertrude Gauthier 
Maude P. Grady 
Arthur L. Hicks 
Lucy M. Jones 
Viola E. Jones 
Carl W. Kemp 
Jennie M. La Dame 
Anna E. Lally 
Helena M. Lewis 
G. H. Little 
Wilfred W. Lykord 
Gertrude Mawn 
— McGregor 
ouise Mercier 
Louise A. Miller 
Raymond F. Moore 
Dorothy M. Morris- 


sey 
Eleanor Palme 
Hilda Palme 
John Parker 
Stella R. Pedigree 
E. Gertrude Prindle 
Edythe F. Pritchard 
Mable Pritchard 
Elsie Reynolds 
David Robinovitz 
Mary L. Robinson 
Eugenor Roulier 
Ethél I. Sanders 
Ruth N. Shaw 
one E. Smith 
Zessie W. Taber 
Renia M. Trepanier 
Irene Urell 
Eva M. Wunchel 
Harry Zalkind 


MICHIGAN 
Alice Louise Black- 
man 
Josie Burdeau 
Sleanor Cheney 
Cecile Church 
Leon A. Conover 
Bruce Croskery 
Edna Follman 
Margaret i 
Neta Belle Fuller 
Goldie Gebhard 
Ina Green 
Margaret Guentner 
Hazel Harrington 
Charlie Higgins 
Alfred C. Lippold 
Norman Marklewitz 
Wesley Marston 
Nora McFall 
—y McNary 
uth Moffet 
Gladys M. 
Don C. Pace 
Alta Pierce 
David Racoosin 


Freiermuth 


Otterbine Cordelia Wi 
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Mabel Anderson 
Elizabeth Bertrand 
Lillian Carlson 
- V, Cihlar 
‘ronce Ecklund 
Joren Egeberg 

.. W. Erdman 
Rev. Ethen Fabian 
Beatrice Fleischman 
Solway Hagen 
Nora Hanson 

Ada Hasselton 
Thecla Herriges 
Lars Klippe 
Hanna Larson 
Martin Lystad 
Alice Nelson 
Hulda Nelson 
Olga Nelson 
Harold Olson 
Walter Olson 
Joseph Perusse 
Gladys Peterson 
A. K. Pierce 
Lloyd Remick 
August Schwandt 
Thina Sletton 
Ethel Smith 

P. J. Sorvi 
Catherine Stein 
Ingemund Stenerson 
Ruth Swenson 


MISSOURI 
Marguerite Cummis- 
key 
jrege 
 & 
a. ae. 


Deitz 

Dunser 
Fawks 
Gomez 

Alice Greening 

L. R. Hanks 
Hellen Henderson 
Mabel A. Hendrick- 


son 
Mary Hig ins 
Geetrui ta ansson 
Elmer Johnson 
Charlotte Kaufholz 
Margaret Kaup 
Marjory Keene 
Benjamin B. King 
Irene Krummel 
Sister Laurence 
Clinton J. Little 
John Mantle 
Flosey McKean 
Angela Moore 
Tulia O’Brien 
Helen O’Donnell 
G. G. Owens 
Hedwig Peterson 
Nettie Pierson 
H. C. Rautenberg 
Katharine Renken 
Charlotte Richter 
Millie Ries 
Frances Rosebrough 
Katherine Ruyssers 
innie_ Shock 


To 

Idi 

J. H. Zimmerman 
MonTANA 

Ruth Delmege 


Mrs. Jean M. Russell Francis Flinn 


F. William Schlief 

M. Silverstein 

Grettna Spence 

Gertrude Van Ant- 
werp 

Margaret R. Van- 
denberg 

Gladys Wiles 

Elizabeth J. Wise 

Meta Yuerks 


MINNESOTA 
Frances Altmann 


mee Foot 
Marjorie Foster 
Leana Freeberg 
Frank Haughawout 
F. P. Kibble 
Helen Koch 
Howard Milligan 
Fdith Reinhart 
S. R. Rynksel 
NEBRASKA 
Ella Ahlman 
Donald Avey 


Martha Glantz 
Pembrook J. 


nesse 
Mewael McPherson 
Alice J. Olson 
Florence H. Sheean 
Waldo Stevenson 
R. G. Warren 
New HAMPSHIRE 
May L. Foster 
Vinton Jackman 
Beatrice A. La 
Course 
New JERSEY 
Mildred V. Allen 
Georgina Barr 
Marguerite C. Ber- 
ger 
Evelyn Bingham 
Marie Brandt 
ane F. Brower 
Sernard Brown 
Atley Carlough 
Ethel Doremus 
Cecilia Fee 
Loretta Graniery 
Thomas Hamilton 
Anna Harrington 
Irene M. Keating 
Gertrude B. Kivet 
Sybil Lutton 
Margaret McCarthy 
Mary McCarty 
Mary McCauley 
Edward McEvoy 
— A. Moore 
uth Olboa 
Marie Oothout 
Robert Otten 
Esther Regan 
Nora Regan 
Eva Raiber 
Alice Ryan 
Margaret A. Saivey 
Harry Salling 
F. Simpson 
Barbara E. Staub 
Lulu Steinhilber 
Wm. Steinhilber 
Anna O. Sullivan 
Nora Winter 
Gladys M. Yetter 
New York 
Thurber H. Bierce 
Edith Broardt 
Alice B 
Laura Clark 
Lillian K. Gleason 
Gladys Group 
Arthur Haffner 
Eileen M. Hanley 
Genevieve Hannon 
elen R. Hayes 
William Heatley 
Tohn F. Hogan 
Lydia Howells 
Edna H. Jehle 
Dora S. Madden 
Doris Mauerman 
Grace O’Brien 
M. Ortiz 
riscilla Remonda 
Margaret Renison 
Florence 
Minna C. 
George R. Smith 
Elberta M. Tappe 
Frances M. Travis 
Marie E. Wait 
Mary L. Walsh 
New Mexico 
Isabel Brown 


NortH DAKOTA 
James Jensen 
Alice G. 
Alice Schair 
August Schwandt 
Ernest Weling 


Hen- 


Schmidt 


OHIO 
Raymond D. 
Rertha M. 
Robin S. Baker 
Dorris C. Barton 
Madge Barton 
Helen S. Beyerly 
Anna Bielser 
Josephine H. 

menshenkel 
Margaret Dickey 
Grace Ebert 
Hellen M. 
May Freligh 
Floyd Fritz 
Tracy D. Harkelrode 
Thelma _ Keaser 
Sarah Licofsky 
Mary O. Mason 
Marjorie M. Miller 
Mrs. May Millisor 
Martha E. Powell 
Helen Reif 
Mrs. Josephine Rich- 

mon 
Christine Riehl 
Charles S. Stiles 
Olive Ward 
Emma M. Wheeler 
Grace Young 
Anne Zerrer 


OKLAHOMA 
oseph Everett 
ferman Fritch 
Inez Hensley 
Peter Kohlmaier 
‘Josephine Norwood 

OrEGON 
Vada Altimus 
T. Rosalynde 

our 
Ruby Baugh 
Loretta Becker 
Ellen Birch 
Frieda Bock 
H. H. Bolds 
Harvey K. Boyer 
Mary Degiovanni 
Stella Desilet 
Florence C. 
Maude Donohue 
W. C. Dunten 
Roland D. Flaherty 
Birger Helander 
Frances Hoack 
Maud Hradley 
Flsie Jensen 
Floyd Kester 
Iolanda Klees 
Esther Kiug 
Oliva Martin 
Clell McCredie 
Lena McMurren 
Edna Meves 
Fva B. Miller 
Lillian Mulligan 
Madeline Nichols 
Dalphine M. O’Brien 
Edw. R. Payne 
Mary Rafter 
Lena Robertson 
Edith Russell 
Ruth Shintoffer 


Allison 
Arthur 


Bru- 


Foster 


Bar- 


Ruthenberg Helen Skinner 


Edith Stickney 

Grace Thomas 

Gwendolyn Valentine 

Georgia Ware 

Grace Weber 

Tessie A. Weber 

Lavine Wolgamood 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Levi E. Acker 
Violetta Apgar 


Richardson Na! Barrall 


D. Bedrosian 
Marion Berrien 
Luther E. Blazier 


Diamond W 


Elizabeth Boyle 
Alice D. Brotzman 
C. Wm. Carhart 
Mary E. Conner 
Donna Cooperider 
Wm. P. Cramer 
John W. Daub 
Catherine G. Doyle 
Raymond E. Doyle 
George P. Dye 
Alvin Ehmer 
Mollie Finkelstein 
Walter J. Fisher 
Harriett M. A. Fow- 


er 
Belle J. Fraser 
Edward F. Gartland 
Lester B. Griffith 
Ruth Hahn 
Muriel Haines 
Emily Hartman 
Mabel J. Hemminger 
Leon Kennedy 
Olga L. Kuntz 
Catharine Lantz 
Olinda B. Leh 
Paul L. Lichten- 
thaler 
John J. Mara 
Alice Martin 
Albert Mattes 
Margaret F. 
Gonigal 
Jeanne Mobus 
Miriam H. Moore 
Harvey S. Mowder 
Marion R. Myers 
Anna Pennington 
Mabel S. Poyer 
Helen B. Robbins 
Hilda Robinson 
Garfield Saunders 
Carl H. Schoch 
Clara M. Schultz 
Hazel F. Seas 
Elizabeth S. Seiders 
Olive Seifert 
Florence T. Seip 
Jesse Seiple 
Rachel E. Shultz 
Gertrude H. Smith 
falter A. Smith 
Edith Stires 
Elizabeth Stuhl 
Ella W. Umberger 
Helen Walck 
ames C. Walsh 
Jorothy L. Weiser 
Mrs. E. R. Welch 
Raymond Williams 
Arthur Wismer 
Beulah Yetter 


PHILIPPINE 


ISLANDS 
Felix Balinong 
Pedro Barroga 
Gervasio Borja 
Mauro D. Castaneda 
Maximo Escobar 
Mariano P. Ferrer 
Tomas R. Hermo- 

genes 
Eusebio R. Irabagon 
Santiago Masanga 
Moises Nicomedes 
Silvino Peralta 
Rufino Tolentino 
qeue Trinidad 
Margarito Ubaldo 
qoae V. Valladolid 

aria Villaflor 

RuHOpE ISLAND 
Madeline E. Allen 
Sophia Bak 
Yvonne Blott 
Leslie E. Cook 
Vera S. Cook 
Ella M. Cryan 
Mary C. Dwyer 


Mc- 





Gertrude Feenstra 

Lucy 5S. Gardner 

Lucina Gaskin 

Gertrude Grant 

Helen G. Lippitt 

Svea Maimrose 

Marie S. Meister 

Lottie R. Mitchell 

Sarah Norman 

May Nulty 

Sadie Reynolds 

Grace G. Taylor 

Dorothy B. Walling 

Dorothy Wheeler 
SoutH Dakota. 

Etha Burnham 

Glenn Carroll 

Hazel Ennis 

Edna Forsyth 

Alma Gloe 

John J. Goetz 

llsa H. Guenther 

Wm. G. Hansell 

Elmer a Holstad 

Laura Keating 

Wesley W. Kempton 

Mrs. Ella Lindstrom ; 

Esther Nesby 

Hilda Olsen 

Florence Peters 

Paul Presho 

Alice Schair 

Hertha E. Schroeder 

Lester Simmons 

Evelyn Stearns 

TENNESSEE 

S. T. Bond 

Lillie Fortner 

Ima Gardner 

J. ©. Page 

Rubye Penick 

Christine Marie 
senquist 

James E. Terrell 

Aubrey Wooldridge 


TEXAS 


Dorothy Greenberg 
Linda Rose Livesay 
Jere J. Monahan 
Clemence Morel 
Jemeila Nakam 
Mosey S. Schwartz 
UtTan 

Ralph S. Lambert 
Arphie Thorsen 


VERMONT 
Florence Wingst 


Ro- 


ALASKA 

Una J. Korth 
CALIFORNIA 

Ethel Elliott 
E. Hazel Pye 
Margaret A. Varien 
Bernice Wood 
Lawrence Woolsloya 


CANADA 
S. M. Isaacson 
CoLoRADOo 
Thomas Condon 


ILLINOIS 


Frances L. Bang 
Marie Sue Carroll 
Josephine Casper 
Francis Colehour 
Geraldine M. Dillon 
Irene M. Dillon 
John Heins 
Russell S. Higgins 
George T. Hirt 
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VIRGINIA 


tro. Antoninus 

B. B. Barker 
Bessie Barnes 
Kathleen Baseler 
Lucile B. Bass 
W. F. Baylor 
Sue P. S. Beal 
Mrs. Ethel Bowers 
Mrs. B. L. Brady 
W. C. Brinkley 
C. B. Burch 
Maude Burruss 
Celeste Carleton 
W. R. Clayton 
Alice W. Coates 
Hazel Comolli 

M. E. Conrad 
Blanche Cromartie 
somes Curran 
Gladys Davis 
Bess E. Dennis 
Thelma A. Dewell 
Jeanette Dillard 
Helen Dusky 

. E. Fertig 
Augusta Fuller 
M. Gilliam 

John L. Gunn 
Eva Hambleton 
Julia Hamilton 
Maggie A. Hancock 
Selma Hanson 
Nellie Harris 
Virginia Hart 


Otelia Hazelwood 
Thelma Houchins 
J. B. Hurley 
Elma Jackson 


tertha a 
Jordan 


Hallie 

Wille Kearney 
Anna Mae Kinzer 
Alice Knight 
Edna Lindsey 

Lillie Maddox 

Janie May 

Alvin McAuley 
Moyra McCausland 
Madeline McLaugh- 


lin 
May McLaughlin 
Edna P. Milliner 
Viola Moore 
Willie L. Moore 

=. P. T. Mullins 
Joseph Zabala Obre- 


Themes J. O'Leary 


I. F. Osborne 
Howard Ozmon 
Bess Lenora Parr 
Frances Perry 
Persis Priddy 
Richard Reams 
Louise Rigg 
A. B. Roberts 
Anne W. Roberts 
Thelma I. Rogers 
Mary Ruffin 
Annie Rutherford 
Elizabeth Scott 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Scott 
Mary Smith 
=: Stancill 
Aaags M. 
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Bessie Barnes 

Mrs. Nan Young 
Johnson 

Hilda L. McKay 

Lena Pohl 

Mamie Pohl 

poms Staehlin 
yrace Stevenson 

— E. Wells 

Blanche M. Young 


WASHINGTON 


Viva C. Baldwin 
Faxon Booth 
Edythe M. 
gett 
Opal Bowers 
Harvey K. Boyer 
Patrick Byrne 
Esther Carlson 
. O. Carter 
Yewman Clark 
Mrs. Blanche E. 
Cooper 
Lee Cox 
Mabelle Crofutt 
Luetta Dirks 
Ruth Elliott 
Harry Franzkeit 
Fred Fredericksen 
Fannie Friedman 
Olga Gladisch 
Herma Heath 
R. O. Hutchinson 
Margaret Jones 
Minnie Kincaid 
Vida Lansing 


Bour- 


List of New O. G. A. 


Harold Houser 
Clara Huxtable 
Raymond Jackson 
Irene Kircher 
Myrtle Leitner 
*. E. Mehrings 
Louise Moss 
Lena Nickels 
Hazel Noling 
Margaret Norpel 
Peter Pillatsch 
Mildred Reed 
Alice Rogers 
Ruth Ross 
Frank Spoden 
Margaret Wolsfelt 
INDIANA 
Delphine Brune 
Gerald Durkin 
Irma Schulte 
IowA 
Marjory Alsever 
‘a Bowers 
rjorie Doe 
tie ys Donahae 


Charlotte Eral 
Berenice Thompson 
Viola Schwartz 
KANSAS 
Edmund J. Strecker 


MARYLAND 
Howard Chambers 
Willie Harrington 
Maurice Kaetzel 
Nellie Nichols 
Mildred Rinker 
Mabel Shaft 
Edward Sigafoose 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Elizabeth Swain 

MINNESOTA 
Elsie Ario 
Floyd C. Evans 
Merritt A. Major 

Missouri 


Helen Grawe 
Esther Segall 


Cecelia Lazzery 
Dentis Leaton 
Esther Martin 
Mary McCaffrey 
Mary Montgomery 
Clyde Morrow 
Elizabeth Pangborn 
Rogers 
Elda Schuh 
Floyd Shepherd 
Raymond Strauss 
Myrtle Swenson 
Elisabeth Tollmann 
George Walker 
Estella Wirth 


A. Lester Wood 


WISCONSIN 
Merle Allen 
Margrethe Andersen 
Shirley Arneson 
Helen Barry 
Marie Baudler 
Ruby H. Beers 
Wm. F. Bennyhoff 
Lester Benston 
Bergliot Bergford 
Clara A. Bersch 
Clara Beyer 
Elsie Biegel 
Selma _ Brandsness 
Ethel Brandt 
Ruth Bronson 
Edith K. Buchanan 
Emma _ Christopher- 

son 
Muriel Couie 
Esther Crowley 
Dawnin 
Esther E. Depka 
Edna Draheim 
Fred Duncombe 
Inger Eiler 
Ruth Elbertson 
Raymond Engelbert 
William Erickson 
Leantine Ester 
Cecelia Eulberg 
Kathryn Ferguson 
Lorraine Fix 
Gertrude Forrester 
Edna Gibbs 
Esther Gratz 
Grace Gri 
Leota Griswold 
Martha Groff 
Elizabeth Hall 
Fred Hanneman 
Laura Harbort 
Olga Heinrich 
Avis Heyer 


Members 


Dorothy Ungerman 

Dena Walters 
MoNnTANA 

Mildred D. Hacker 


NEBRASKA 


Violet Busey 
Raymond Coleman 
Frank Hobbs 
Clare Symonds 


New JERSEY 


Marion Ernst 
Charlotte Felmly 
Theodore K. Fish 
Helene Hartmann 
Celia E. Kyte 
Mae Zeller 


New York 
Dora Kromberg 
Rebecca Lavitt 

NortH DAKOTA 
W. P. Gaynor 


Darrenougue 
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Gertrude Heyer 
Janette Hilsenhoff 
Marguerite Hinter- 
thuer 
Helen Kaether 
Lily Kailen 
Joseph Kepple 
Clara Kienholtz 
Wayne C. Klein 
Irma Knar 
Louise Koch 
Lillian Kupfer 
Arthur Lemke 
Della Lerdoll 
Harriet Luckman 
Anna Maxness 
Alice McDonald 
Daisy Mickle 
Aluna Mohr 
Richard Nash 
nae my O'Neill 
largaret Noltner 
Anna O’Brien 
Charlotte O'Malley 
Shirleigh Paine 
Gertrude Papkalla 
Ida Papke 
Rodney Park 
Gladys Reynolds 
Florence oesch 
Raymond J. Roets 
Elwabeth Rothnick 
Emil F. Schrage 
Mollie Simmons 
Minnie G. Syverson 
Alan Taft 
Estelle Wearne 
Florence Weckesser 
Katherine Wenner 
Vivian West 
Myrle White 
Alice Wilcox 
Agnes Wylie 
Neva Young 
Manila Zwank 
WYoMING 
Arthur Andersan 
Anna Baird 
Christena Brooks 
Mabel Connor 
Edward Crippa 
Grace Johnston 
Adolph Magagna 
Vestor Matson 
Emmett Menghini 
Gordon Morris 
Mildred Pauly 
Arthur Smith 
Elise Stewart 
Annie Thomas 


On10 
Marie Johnson 
Helen Jones 
OKLAHOMA 
Margaret McCarty 
PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 
Carlos de Lalinde 
SoutH DAKOTA 
Elsie Bartlett 
Charles H. Swartz 
Uran 
W. S. Cornick 
WASHINGTON 
La Clede Kreider | 
Vera Irma SinClaire 
WISCONSIN 


Nettie Gunderson 
Cladys Lenzer 
Gladys Swenson 
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Ode on the Tercentenary of Shakespeare 


Immortal Shakespeare!  Nature’s un- 
crowned King! 

We hail the glowing splendors of this 
dawn; 

With glorious pride our salutations bring, 


And greet with joy thy Anniversary morn! 


For thee, the tide of Time shall never flow 

To sink thy daystar in a night obscure; 

The splendors of thy sun shall brighter 
glow 

While richest treasures of the Mind endure : 


More brightly yet the lustre of thy fame 

And brilliance of thy undimmed star shall 
shine; 

While Nations yet unborn shall hear. thy 
name, 


And pay their homage at thy sacred 
shrine! 

For till the sands of Time have run their 
course, 

Or life itself hath changed its ordered 
sphere. 

What intellect shall match thy living force? 

Thou standst alone, unmatch’d, without a 

er! 

What though the flight of Centuries may 
fill 

The roll of Fame with noblest names of 
Earth: 

Thine own, secure, shall stand exalted 
still, 

The crowning glory of Man’s noblest 
worth! 

—S. G. Field, Stratford-upon-Avon, Eng. 
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The Importance of a Sense of Responsibility 


N employer of stenographers is 


speaking: “That girl is a good 

stenographer and she will always 
be just that—a good stenographer. She 
will never be an expert stenographer and 
she will never qualify for a position as 
correspondent, as department manager, as 
copy writer, or have any of the other high- 
er paid positions to which other stenog- 
raphers in our employ have been pro- 
moted. And there is just one reason for 
this—her utter lack of a sense of respon- 
sibility. A stenographer who is slow or 
inaccurate can usually be started on the 
road to improvement. The stenographer 
who is deficient in spelling, or punctuation, 
or general education often becomes an ex- 
pert through reading and study if she has 
the proper encouragement and a real de- 
sire to improve, but the stenographer with- 
out a sense of responsibility is practically 
hopeless.” 

Business men often complain of stenog- 
raphers who fail to look up the spelling 
and syllabification of words when they are 
in doubt about them; who write figures 
without verifying them; and who “guess 


at” addresses and signatures with a bliss- 
ful disregard of consequences. The “dic- 
tated but not read” stamp has been so 
widely ridiculed that it has been quite gen- 
erally relegated to the discard. But every 
stenographer who has the true pride of 
craftsmanship has an invisible stamp of 
his own—a stamp which he affixes to every 
letter he writes when he types his initials 
at the bottom of the sheet, and that stamp 
means: “This work is done as well as I can 
do it.” When an artist signs a picture, or 
when a writer signs an article, he assumes 
responsibility for the finished work. When 
a stenographer types his own initials with 
those of the dictator at the bottom of a 
letter, he signifies his willingness to share 
with the dictator the responsibility for that 
letter. The stenographers who are willing 
to assume responsibility for the content as 
well as for the appearance of the letter, 
stamp themselves as being ready for great- 
er responsibility and the willingness and 
ability to assume heavy responsibility 
carry with them the opportunity for great- 
er service aud the assurance of larger re- 
wards. 
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(GREGG SCHOOL 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
Monday, July 3—Friday, August 11 
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This course provides practical and scientific 
training for teachers of shorthand and allied 
subjects. Instruction is given in elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced shorthand, the 
pedagogy of Shorthand, Typewriting, Office 
Training, Business English, and Commercial 
Correspondence. Teachers conduct practice 
classes under the supervision of competent 
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critics. 


The course pre- 
pares eligible 
teachers for the 
Gregg Federa- 
tion Teachers’ 
Certificate, and 
for the Teachers’ 
Certificate 
granted by Mr. 
Gregg. 

Gregg School 
methods are fa- 
mous. Its grad- 
uates are found 
in the most im- 
portant schools 
of the country. 


Home of Gregg School ; 


Unusual Features 


A new feature for 1916 will be a six weeks’ Re- 
porting Course, conducted by Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
for teachers who wish to increase their speed. 


A special class for teachers of other systems wish- 
ing to change to Gregg Shorthand gives valuable 
suggestions as to handling the work in changing 
from other systems to Gregg Shorthand. 


Visits to big business houses of Chicago.to observe 
actual working conditions of modern industry. 








FACULTY 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG, 
Author of Gregg Shorthand. 

The New Manual; Efficiency 
Principles Applied to Short- 
hand Teaching 

HENRY JESSE HOLM, 

Principal of Gregg School. 

Bookkeeping and Penmanship 

MISS KITTY DIXON, 

Head of Theory Department 
Review of Gregg Shorthand 
and Methods of Teaching 

HOWARD M. MUNFORD, 
Head of Advanced Department. 
Dictation, Methods of Teaching 
and Office Training. 
MISS ELEANOR HARTLEY, 
Head of Typewriting -Depart- 
ment. 
Typeumns and Methods of 
eaching 
MISS ELEANOR BRINTON, 
First Assistant, Theory De- 
partment. 
Beginning Shorthand and Spell- 
ing 
HUBERT A. HAGAR, 
Manager Gregg Publishing Co. 
English and Methods of Teach- 
ing 
W. D. WIGENT, 
Correspondence Department. 
Shorthand Penmanship 
WALLACE H. WHIGAM, 
Carl Schurz High School, 
Commercial Law 
FRED H. GURTLER, 
Court Reporter. 
Reporting and The Psychology 
of Shorthand Writing. 





Write for copy of the 1916 booklet and reserve these 
six weeks now for your professional advancement. 


GREGG SCHOOL: 6 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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10 Days’ FREE Trial 


There is no longer any reason for any 
Student or Stenographer not owning a good 
typewriter when it is possible to secure 
a genuine No. 4 Underwood Standard Visi- 
ble Typewriter at ss than half manufacturer’ s 
price. 

The sensational typewriter value offered 
in these Underwood Machines seems too 





good to be true until you have thor- 
oughly tested it by accepting our liberal 
10 Days’ FREE Trial Offer. 

Don’t think of renting or buy- 
ing any machine until you have 


seen and used a 


STANDARD} 


The Acknowledged 


Every machine is guaranteed perfect. Is 
complete with water-proof cover, new ribbon, 
and special instruction book for learning 
touch typewriting. 

No matter where you live we will ship one 
of these popular Underwood machines * on 
approval for 10 days’ trial. Used on your 
own work in your own home the Underwood 
must and will sell itself on its own merits 
—you alone to decide. 


Keep it ten days; use it for all kinds 
work. If it doesn’t come up to your hight 
expectations—if you are not convinced f 
it is the greatest typewriter value } 
have ever seen just return the mad 
We will pay express charges both ways 

your trial costs you nothing. 
Remember if you decide to keep the mad 
you need not buy at once. 


EMPORIUM 


TYPEWRITER 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Typewriter Offer 


Rent amit. 


chase Price 


For Cash 


or 
| Buy... 


sy Payments 





This is surely the most remarkable type- 
writer opportunity you will ever have. You 
may rent the machine and then—should 
you finally decide to own it—every cent 
of the rental paid for six months will be 
applied to the purchase price. 


Earn Extra Money Typing Manuscript 


You know how easy it is to get 10 to 20 cents a page. 
Make Extra Money writing photoplay scenarios and short 
stories. Producers and publishers pay big money, but 
they won’t look at hand-written manuscript. 
Don’t wait—send coupon or postal today and get all the startling money-saving facts. 


NDERWOOD 


if Visible Writers 
udents and Stenographers 


Ask About Our Big FREE Offer 
Send the Coupon Today! 


No canvassing; no soliciting. We are willing to pay 
you for certain information—write and get full par- 
titulars. This offer comes direct from The Large 
Independent Typewriter Dealers in the World. 


— Chicago, Til. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Why Not Join the Experts P 


Why be satisfied with ordinary proficiency in shorthand 
and typewritingP Why not determine to belong to the inner 
circle of experts who have proved their superiority, and have 
won the right to special consideration from employers? 


The O.G.A. 
The Order of Gregg Artists 


© has been the means of im- 
LAN proving the shorthand notes 
of thousands of students and 

writers of Gregg Shorthand. 
To pass the O.G.A. test, 
notes must be not only accurate but beautiful. The standard is high 
and not easy toreach. But that only makes membership more valu- 


able when you do win it. 


The O.A. T. 


The Order of Artistic Typists does for typewriting 
what the O.G.A. does for shorthand. The need for 
Artistry in one is just as great as in the other. The 
O.A.T. aims to develop typists who do work that is 
not only speedy and accurate but artistically displayed 
and inviting in appearance generally. Kor example, 
a paper may contain no errors and be well arranged, 
yet an uneven touch or punctuation marks that punc- ORDER of 
ture the sheet may ruin it from the standpoint of 

beauty. Only typists who have conquered the ten- ARTISTIC 
dency to such errors are admitted to the O.A.T. TYPISTS 











Insignia 


Handsome pins have been designed for both organi- 
zations, which only members are allowed to wear. The 
illustrations give but a faint idea of their beauty. They 
come in three finishes, bronze, silver, and gold. 


The O.G.A. members may also wear the O.G.A. 
ring, a beautiful emblem which is at its best when 74, 0947 Pin 
worked out in gold, though it also comes in bronze and or. 
silver. 





The 0.G.A. Pin 


Full Particulars 


may be found in the respective departments of this magazine, or by writing the secre- 
taries of the organizations, care of 


THE GREGG WRITER 


24 East 28th Street - : - : New York City 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Lena White Bankrupt — Again ! 


S WE go to press we received a 

copy of the Los Angeles Times of 

April 28, containing this interest- 
ing item: 

Lena A. White, who conducted a shorthand 
school in room No. 327, Marsh-Strong Build- 
ing, filed a petition in bankruptcy in the United 
States District Court yesterday. Her debts 
are scheduled as $23,395.36, of which $17,784.08 
are secured debts. Her assets are given as 
$760, all claimed to be exempt from execution. 


The author of the wonderful learned-in- 
an-hour Human Voice system is improv- 
ing as she gains experience. In her last 
bankruptcy—Chicago, in 1906—her liabil- 
ities were only $12,756.15, of which 
$7,000 was for advertising (serve the 
newspapers right, say we!) and “assets 
$450, largely wearing apparel.” 

Dubuque, Chicago, Los Angeles. Where 
next? 

Behind her she leaves a trail of disap- 
pointed students. In Chicago the news- 
paper report of Mrs. White’s bankruptcy 
ended: “There may also be a meeting of 
pupils who have paid tuition for the 
coming terms with a view to getting their 
money back.” Poor students. 

Perhaps Mrs. White is competing with 
Oliver McEwan for the shorthand bank- 
ruptcy record. But we believe Oliver is 
still one or two laps ahead of Lena. 


oO? 
Summer Opportunities for 


Stenographers 


URING the summer months the em- 
ployment bureaus are kept busy 
supplying substitute stenographers. 

There are more temporary positions than 
competent persons to fill them. 

The superintendent of one of the public 
employment bureaus in New York City, in 
an interview for the Evening Mail, last 
August, said that they have placed an aver- 
age of three hundred substitute stenog- 
raphers a day. One of the reasons he 
gave for the overwhelming demands upon 
his agency was that they have a very good 
class of applicants. No frivolous gum 
chewers or “powder specialists” are ac- 
cepted for placing, and employers have 
not been long in learning that they may be 
relied on to furnish good workers. 

The prime requisites in a stenographer 
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are initiative, judgment and a good ground- 
ing in English and spelling. Mere ability 
to operate a typewriter is not enough, and 
it is sometimes hard to find a girl who 
answers all three requirements. 

For the ambitious beginner, these tem- 
porary positions present some interesting 
possibilities. 

First, they offer an excellent opportun- 
ity for securing varied experience, and ob- 
serving and comparing the business 
methods used by different firms. 

Second, capable substitutes may make 
themselves so valuable that they will be 
asked to remain permanently. This hap- 
pens so frequently that many stenograph- 
ers already employed, but who wish to bet- 
ter their position, or become familiar with 
a new line, spend their vacation substitut- 
ing in another office. By using all their 
powers of observation, they will be pre- 
pared for a permanent opening in that 
field, when one occurs. 


oO° 


Brevities 

To the many readers who from time to 
time send us clippings from newspapers 
and magazines we wish to express our 
thanks and appreciation. We are con- 
stantly looking for material suitable for 
shorthand plates and for items of general 
interest to stenographers, commercial 
teachers, and students. We realize that 
the greater the number of our contributors, 
the wider the appeal of the magazine. 

* 7. 

The May issue of Remington Notes is 
one of the most attractive issues of this 
magazine which has yet appeared. An il- 
lustrated story, a picture puzzle, Reming- 
ton Reminiscences, and an article by Mr. 
P. L. Waters, head of the Remington speed 
department, are among the leading fea- 
tures. 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
will mail a copy of this magazine without 
charge to any reader of the Gregg Writer 
who will send a special request to their 
New York office, 327 Broadway. 

6.06 

A very attractive and interesting school 
publication which has reached our desk is 
the Success Business School Magazine, 
published by the Success Business College, 
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of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, under the 
supervision of the principal, Mr. Arthur 
S. H. Hankinson. The magazine is beau- 
tifully arranged and contains four pages 
of wonderfully artistic and well-written 
Gregg Shorthand notes. The leading ar- 
ticle in the December issue is an account 
of Charles Dickens’ experience in the ac- 
quisition of shorthand. This interesting 
story is based on the account as given by 
Dickens himself in David Copperfield. 
The Gregg Writer extends best wishes for 
the success and long life of this unique 
little publication. 
* * # 


The Willimantic, Connecticut, State 
Normal Training School announces spe- 
cial courses for training commercial teach- 
ers. This school recognizes the increasing 
demand for trained teachers in this line, 
and its opportunity to help teachers pre- 
pare for this work. 

Three separate courses have been 
planned—a two-year course open to high 
school graduates, and including practice 
teaching in regular high school classes; a 
three-year course, giving one year’s addi- 
tional training; and a special one-year 
course open to college graduates, teachers 


with grade or high school experience, and 
office workers with commercial training 
and experience. Graduates of these 
courses receive state teachers’ certificates 
entitling them to teach in the public schools 
of Connecticut. The outlined courses in- 
clude Gregg Shorthand, touch typewriting, 
office training, methods of teaching com- 
mercial subjects, observation of business 
methods and organization, and practical 
office experience. Further information may 
be secured from the principal, Henry T. 
Burr, or the Director of Commercial 
Training, Charles C. Jones. 
* * 

The Central Branch of the New York 
City Y. W. C. A. has issued an attractive 
educational announcement for 1916. The 
courses include secretarial training and 
evening business courses. The secretarial 
training course is of five-months’ length, 
and among the subjects are: Gregg Short- 
hand, touch typewriting, business English, 
filing, and secretarial bookkeeping. This 
work is under the supervision of Miss A. 
Louise Beiderhase. The work of this as- 
sociation is expanding so rapidly that with- 
in the next year the headquarters will be 
moved to a new ten-story building, located 
at 58d Street and Lexington Avenue. 


oOo 


Program of the Department of Business Education, National 
Education Association 
New York City, July 3 to 8 


President—J. L. Holtsclaw, Director High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-President—L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—Clyde Blanchard, Instructor of 
Business Economy, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. C. A. Herrick, President Girard College— 
Economics in the Commercial High School. 
Miss Louise B. Krause, ex-President Chicago 
Library Club, and Librarian H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago—The Relation of the Library 

to Business Education. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, ex-President of the 
American Association of Public Accountants 
and Assistant Professor Accounting, Colum- 
bia University—How Teachers Can Increase 
the Efficiency of Accounting and Bookkeep- 
ing Courses. 

Mr. W. E. Bartholomew, Inspector of Com- 
mercial Education, State of New York— 


Fundamental Aims in the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects. 

Mr. George B. Hotchkiss, Professor of Busi- 
ness English and Director Department of 
Advertising, New York University—The 
Teaching of Business English and Advertis- 
ing in Business High Schools. 

Mr. Horace G. Healey, Editor of the Business 
Journal—The Teaching of Penmanship in 
Business High Schools. 

Mr. Frederick R. Beygrau, Instructor in Type- 
writing, High School of Commerce, New 
York City—The Teaching of Typewriting in 
the Business High School. 


oOo 
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Bishop Manning. 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER OF THE O. A. 
T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a speed of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

Senior Membership: Open 
to all who are interested 
in producing practical, ar- 
tistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Each part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 
the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 
this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 


Growth of the O. A. T. 
iy anyone looking over the list of 


names published in the last issue 

as members of the Order of Artistic 
Typists, it must immediately be apparent 
that the idea of artistic typewriting is 
meeting with a response from all parts of 
the country. The movement is growing; 
the attainment of membership in this select 
body of efficient typists is considered dis- 
tinctly worth while. “The importance of 
this movement,” said a prominent commer- 
cial teacher, “can hardly be exaggérated. 
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It is a forward step in the field of type- 
writing second only to the introduction of 


the touch system.” But those who get 
their idea of the growth of this order from 
the published list cannot estimate correctly 
because they do not see the number who 
send in their papers but do not reach the 
required standard; and they cannot judge 
the interest and enthusiasm because they 
do not see the letters that come to this of- 
fice in bunches. 


Local Orders 


Now, we have the numbers, we have the 
interest and enthusiasm, we have the idea, 
and we want to perfect the organization. In 
order to do this, it is necessary that we get 
our local orders established. If teachers 
realized the potency of one of these or- 
ders in developing high standards, main- 
taining and stimulating interest, and tend- 
ing to improvement in typewriting, no 
school would be without one. If students 
knew the benefits they could derive from 
an active, lively local order, they would 
urge the school authorities to establish one. 
It need not be altogether devoted to busi- 
ness; it may have a social side. In schools 
where the students work the hardest, and 
where they accomplish most, the social 
side of the work is not neglected. The lo- 
cal order of the O. A. T. may become 
the student association of the school, hav- 
ing for its business object, the develop- 
ment of artistry in typewriting, and for 
its social object, the relaxation and en- 
tertainment of its members. Officers may 
be elected to carry on the work every two 
months, or every term, as the necessity 
of the organization may dictate. If you 
have not a local order, why not organize 
one in your school to-day? If you try it, 
and you meet with any difficulties, just 
write in to us and we shall be glad to of- 
fer you every assistance. Why not see 
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what you can do as an organizer? Let us 
see who is going to register first! 


Pins 

Do not forget that the Order of Artistic 
Typists has an official emblem, and that it 
is made up in a beautiful design in the 
form of a pin. These pins may be had 
by members in bronze, silver or gold. 
Unless you have passed your test in the 
Junior Division at least, these pins cannot 
be obtainea. 


Improvement of Standards 


The thing that is particularly noticeable 
in connection with the papers received 
every month in this department is the won- 
derful improvement in the character of the 
work submitted for inspection. Some 
schools that had little success in the first 
two or three months, or whose work was 
not much better than mediocre, now send 
in papers, every one of which is accepted. 
The improvement is evident. And teach- 
ers do not hesitate to attribute the change 
to the fact that the work is to be sub- 
mitted to someone, outside the schoolroom 
for judgment; to participation in the work 
of the O. A. T. 

Another thing noticed about the papers 
that are coming in, is that they seem to be 
gotten up with a little more care than 
those at first received. The patient, pains- 
taking person does not take up an idea 
quite so quickly as some others, but when 
he puts his mind down to it, the task is 
done in a very satisfactory manner. Many 
schools have been taking their time in 
sending in papers of students, but the 
thing that is particularly commendable 
with a great many is the care that is ex- 
ercised. Manuscript covers are becoming 
more and more common on papers, staples 
are used to bind the papers, and they are 
carefully inserted, a cover design is fre- 
qutntly sent along, and many other little 
touches speak of the interest which the 
student finds in doing this work. 


Do Not Procrastinate 


You know that as often as procrastina- 
tion has been accused of grand larceny in 
connection with time, it has pleaded guilty. 
Now do not lose time in making up your 
Many wait until the last minute 


papers. 
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of the last day before they succeed in 
getting their papers away. We know this 
because on the thirteenth and the four- 
teenth, yes, and even on the fifteenth of 
each month, more papers are delivered to 
us by the postman than were received dur- 
ing the previous three weeks. If you le; 
it go to the last minute, you are likely to 
be rushed in doing the papers, or in wrap- 
ping them up, or in some other detail, and 
haste makes for mistakes. Learn the habit 
of being forehanded. Keep a little ahead 
of your work, and you will always rest a 
little easier. 


Certificates 


Many letters have come to us saying how 
pleased with their certificates the recipients 
of them are. Remember that when you 
obtain the Junior Certificate, there is 
another more beautiful still to strive for. 
For the person with the Junior Certificate 
the line from the popular soap advertise- 
ment may be apropos in connection with 
the Senior Certificate: “He won't be 
happy till he gets it.” 


Junior Test for June 


Fourth Lesson, Supplementary Exer- 
cise, place six words, two lines each, to a 
page, making three sheets. 

Sixth Lesson, Second Exercise. 

Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 


Senior Test for June 


Write the following letter, using current 
date: 


Messrs. Brown and Company, 
175 West Union Avenue, Nyack, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We thank you for the promptness with which 
you filled our last order. We found every- 
thing in excellent condition when the goods 
were unpacked, and this is such an unusual 
experience that we cannot but commend you 
for your carefulness. As a further evidence 
of our appreciation, we wish you to send us 
as per catalog 13a—No. 75, 4 doz. Hammers; 
No. 18, 2 Olympic Ranges, and No. 24, 15 
Minute Oil Stoves; and from catalog 29, 
1915, No. 16, 5 doz. Shingle Setters; No. 28, 
18 T Locks; and 3 doz. Brass Knobs. We 
feel that it is unnecessary to go into details 
with you in reference to the packing of these 
goods. Please ship by fast freight Chicago 
and North Western. 

Yours truly, 
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Tabulate the following: 


The Second National Bank of the City of 
New York, Fifth Avenue at 28th Street, pub- 
lishes the following Statement of Condition, 
May 1, 1916: Under “Resources” are listed the 
following: Loans and Documents, $12,594,- 
779.70; United States Bonds, $710,000; Bonds, 
Securities, etc., $3,789,180.29; Customers’ Lia- 
bihty under Letters of Credit, $44,755; Bank- 
ing House, $1,171,950.99; Due from Banks, 
$556,437.25; Exchanges for Clearing House, 
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$895,025.85; Due from Federal Reserve Bank, 
$1,128,031.27; Cash, $2,130,311.97; making a 
total of (supply the total). 

Under “Liabilities” are the following items: 
Capital, $1,000,000; Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $3,333,709.15; Reserve for Taxes and 
Unearned Discount, $24,896.98; Circulation, 
$694,997.50; Deposits, $17,111,319.52; United 
States Bond Account, $810,000; Other Liabil- 
ities, $45,549.17; giving a total of (supply the 
total). ‘ 


@ 


The Letter That Lands the Job 


our readers the proposition of writ- 
ing a letter of application for a posi- 
tion that would be effective in securing an 
interview with a prospective employer. 
Since that time we have done little else 


1. the April number we placed before 





- 


627 No. i7th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


May 11, 1916 





Box 135, World 
City 


Dear Sir: 


Your advertisement for a stenographer and typist in the 
“World” appeale to me. particularly as you specify that you 
want « “well-trained beginner”. 


I ap twenty-one years of age, « graduate of the Lincoln 
High School, where I took one year of the business work, and 
| of the Lincole Busiriees College of thie city. I have since 
taken part in the Remington Typewriting Contest, writing 130 
words « ainute, and have won prises for speed and accuracy in 
two shorthand contests Ae to salary, it ie somewhat diffi- 
cult to state just shat would be reasonable, not knowing the 
nature and extent of your business, but I feel that $50.00 « 
month would be a fair amount to expect at the. start with the 
promise of a raise if my work proved satisfactory to you 


Since my graduation, in December, I have been employed ae 
stenographer and typist to the president of the Cornell School 
of Business of thie city, of whom you way wake inqiry. I 
would further refer you to the Remington Typewriter Company 
aleo of thie city Any additional information you way desire, 
I shall be pleased te furnish I would appreciate @ personal 
interview at your convenience. 


Yours respectfully, 


Ure. Christy E. Brookman. 


partment of the New York State Employ- 
ment Bureau, she said: “You have no 
idea how unusual it is for us to find a 
clerical worker, stenographer, or book- 
keeper, who can write a good letter of 
application. And this is true of the ex- 
perienced worker as well as the beginner 
just starting out for a position. The mat- 
ter is so important, it seems that some- 
thing should be done about it.” 


Independent of our contest, Mr. J. J. 














Letrer No. 1 


but read letters of application. Two 
things stand out prominently in connec- 
tion with this contest: (1) there is a great 
amount of interest in it; (2) some instruc- 
tion or discussion along this line will be 
exceedingly helpful. 

Others Interested 


In talking not long ago with Miss L. C. 
Odencrantz, Manager of the Women’s De- 





REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL 


Redlands, Califoreia 


Way 5, isle 
Box 135, World 


Contlemen: 


In reply to your advertieement in the Gregg Writer 
for April, Nireteen Sixteen, asking for a sten:cgrapher 
end typist, I would like to apply for the pesitior 


I have been studying shorthand and typewritirg for 
two yeare in the Redlarde 4ign Sendel. I thoroughly un- 
Geretand Filing, Mimeographirg, Letter Prose Work, Mari- 
folding, and the use of the telephone. 


In regard to my gererel education, I attensed the 
gremear echool and had two years at « privete echosl. 
om twenty-seven years of age 


In regard to ealery--I rave hed co experience, cut 
would like to demoretrate my ability te euch an extent 
that I would be paid what I was worth to ay employer 


Por references I can give you the followarg: Ure 
L. M. Dineton, 24 Stillman Ave., Redlands, Calif., Mr. 
KH. G. Clenent, Redlands High School, Redlands, Cealif., 
Mies Virginia L. Ashby, 35 Nordine St., Redlends, Calif 


I hope to hear favorably from you in the eear future. 
Very truly youre, 
(Mies) Helen Havens 


1419 Beet Cypress Ave 
Redlands, Calif. 











Letter No, 2 


Savitz, Superintendent of Schools, West- 
field, N. J., has begun an investigation 
along the same line. Under date of May 
5, he writes to Mr. SoRelle, of the Gregg 
Publishing Company: 
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I have been very much interested in the 
criticisms of the work of our high schools in 
this country by business men based on the 
letters of application written by the high 
school graduates to business houses. It seems 
to me that these criticisms should be answered 
and their injustice pointed out if they are un- 
fair. If they are just, then something should 
be done immediately to meet the expectations 
of business men in this respect. 

Many others in responsible positions have 
expressed themselves similarly. 





San Jose, Calif. 
February 12th 1916 


The Firet National Bank 
Sante Clare & First Ste. 
San Jose, California 


Contlemen: 


I am @ young man nearly nineteen years of age, seeking a 
position with « first clase firm, Have you anything to offer 
me at thie time’ 


I am anxious to get started in the business world, and an 
confident that I am well prepared, having graduated from high 
school at the University of Senta Clara, and completed the steno- 
graphic course at Heald's Business College, San Jose. 


Basides being able to write letters from dictation, I am 
proficient in, and capable of executing other office duties. 1 
should be glad to help on books or do any work which may be re- 
quired of ae. 


I have made a success of both my high echool studies and 
business training, as shown in attached letter, and it is ay 
ambition te be « success in business. I realize that this means 
work, but I want to work--that is my hobby. 


Salary ie only a secondary matter with me; any reasonable 
amount will be satisfactory. I can furnieh you further refer- 
ences as to my ability ang general qualifications. 


I hope you have @ place for me at the present time. If not, 
will you kindly file my application for future use? May I have 
en interview! 


Hoping to receive a favorable reply, I as 
Yours very respectfully, 
BR. J. Mayle, 


790 &. 6th Street 
Telephone §. J. 92 


about originality and initiative. It was 
finally decided that no announcement of 
awards should be made until the August 
number. In the meantime the letters 
which made the strongest appeal will be 
published and an opportunity will be 
presented to try them out. In this issue 
you will find five letters reproduced. What 
was done was to classify the letters into 
five divisions, and the letter here repro- 
duced is the representative of that type. 
Our readers can make their own selection 
and model their letters of application after 
any one, two or three of these types, keep- 
ing a record of what model was used in 
answering each advertisement. If your 














Letter No. 3 


Plan of Awards 

After reading through the letters and 
discussing them, the committee acting as 
judges found it difficult to make a de- 
cision. They felt that most of the letters 
had some good point in them, but they 
likewise possessed some flaw; there was 
none that could be selected as a model, 
and given the prize without question. If 
one was neat and attractively written, it 
had a grammatical error, or if the gram- 
mar was perfect, the tone of the letter 
unsatisfactory, and so it went. Then, 
again, the committee realized that the ef- 
fectiveness of the letter depends upon 
the appeal it makes to each individual. 
One employer may want dignity and 
courtesy in a stenographer, where another 
would care less about these than he would 


H.W. SHARWELL 
STENOGRAPHER 
27 DEMAREST STREET 


Newark, N, J., May 9, 1916 


Box 135, 
World 


Dear Sir: 


The stenographer who is writing thie letter to you hes 
faith in hie ability to make good, because he has been well 
trained, not only in writing shorthand and the use of a type- 
writing machine, but in the various other things which go to 
make a first-class stenographer. 


at Drake College, from which I recently graduated, I 
was taught to operate most of the modern office appliances, 
including calculating machines, duplicating machines, letter 
copying devices, etc. They taught me the use of the differ- 
ont types of filing systems. Special stress was laid on 
spelling and arithmetic, and I therefore believe I as more 
proficient in these two necessities than the average busi- 
ness echool graduate. While I wae attending this school, 
prises were offered at various times for speed and accuracy 
in taking dictation and transcribing it on the typewrite-. 
Artistic arrangement of the matter on the page and neatness 
were important factors in judging the winners ¢f these con- 
tests. My average was better than that of any other student 
Competing during the past year. 


Por additional information as to my character and ebil- 
ity, I would refer you te Mr. Arthur B. Brown, principal of 
Drake College in this city (‘Phone 680 Market); or Mr. Coe 
of the Western Electrical Company (‘Phone 1162 Waverly), by 
whos I was euployed as « clerk during the summer vacations 
while a student of Barrenger High School of. which I ama 
graduate. 


I am twenty years of age. 
you have given se a trial, you will, ef course, 
be the’best judge of what salary I am worth, eo I am willing 
to start for whatever you think is right. My own estimate 
4a that I should be wprth about ten dollarse'a week, 
Please grant me an intervicy. 
Respectfully youre, 


H.W. Sherwell. 











Letter No. 4 


letter secures an interview, we feel sure 
you will be interested enough to send us 
an account of your success with each. 
For this purpose you will find the letters 
numbered. The results so received will 
certainly give the committee of judges 
some light. 


An Acknowledgment 


Our thanks are due to the many stenog- 
raphers now working, who were interested 
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enough in helping out on this matter to 
send to us the letter of application that 
they used to obtain their position. One 
of these, No. 3, is reproduced. Several 
obtained permission from their employers 
to take the original letter from the file and 
send it along. 


A Good Idea 


In connection with letter No. 3, written 
by R. J. Mayle, it is interesting to state 
that this letter is the one he used to se- 
eure his position. You will notice that 
it is not directed in answer to the adver- 
tisement placed in the magazine, but is 
directed to the San Jose National Bank. 
He writes that when he was seeking em- 
ployment, he selected from a directory, 
the names of thirty-eight business houses 
in his vicinity, and sent each of them this 
letter. He received eighteen replies, with 
seven requests to call, and he had the 
offer of three good positions. He thinks 
that in view of the fact that of the thirty- 
eight houses written to, many of them did 
not have need for the services of a stenog- 
rapher on account of the size of the busi- 
ness, his letter has made a good show- 
ing. Perhaps this idea can be utilized 
by others, but remember that any one 
of the five forms may be used after the 
introductory paragraph. 

At first we thought it would be possible to 
go into a discussion of the strong and the 
weak points of the various letters, but we 
believe they will get a fairer trial by just 
presenting them to you and leaving it to 
you to make the decision. 


Constructive Work 


In our next issue we shall begin the 
constructive work on these letters. A 
series of articles will be written outlining 
the fundamental principles, applying them 
to show how they would improve the let- 
ters that have already been written, and 
gradually evolving a set of model letters 
of application. When this idea was first 
broached to a prominent New York teach- 
er of English, he was amused, and he ex- 
pressed his amusement as follows: “A 
standard letter of application? I sup- 
pose the next thing we shall have is a 
standard proposal of marriage! It cannot 
be done.” However, he agreed: that the 
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effectiveness of a letter of application de- 
pended upon a concise statement of quali- 
fications, and the touch of individuality 
which distinguishes the letter from the 
multitude. The question is how to get 
into the letter that touch of individuality, 
or originality. “Suppose you were told 
a good story about an Irishman and some- 
one else, for every good story has to have 
an Irishman in it, could you and would 
you not, when called upon for a speech at 
the next dinner you attend, work it off 
and enhance your reputation as a witti- 
cist?” “Yes, I guess I would” “Now 
I see what you mean. You can have 
originality in the letter without being 
original.” “Sure enough.” 

Now that is what we are going to try: 
To enable writers of these letters to see 
the variety of expression with which it is 
possible to present their ideas. 


Your Co-operation 


Let us all get together on this idea now, 
and test the letters out. It is bound to 
result advantageously for all concerned. 
Classes that are graduating this month, try 
them out, and let us hear from you. 








Thinge I can do Cicere, Illincie 


ESPECIALLY WELL: 


May 12, 1916 
SPELL 
PUNCTUATE The World 
New York City 
FILE New York 
CUT Gentlemen: 
o 
STENCIL I think I am the well-trained beginner 
you are looking for. I am « graduate of the four- 
DO year course and the two and one-half year Commer- 


LEGAL cial course, of the J. Sterling Morton High Scheel. 
I am neat and have an amiable disposition. I can 
be depended upon to do the work given te me to do, 

Te and 40 it well. 


I am seventeen years old, and live with ay 

AND parents. I have not had experience, but have worked 
for the different teachers for some time, and there 
have been no complaints registered against ae. I 
a“ understand the necessity for keeping office affairs, 


CALLERS in the office. 
USE You way refer te Mr. H. ¥. Church, Principal, 
THE and Mies Daisy M. Bell, Head of the Stenographic 
TELEPHONE Department of the J. Sterling Morton High School. 
PERSONALIZE I om capable of earning « beginning ealary of 
LETTERS $10 «a week. A trial of « day or two would prove 
te you the truth of the statements aade in this 
COMPOSE letter. 
LETTERS 
rao Youre very truly, 
DaTa 
(Mies) Clarebel @r ° 
USE - 
DUPLICATING 
DEVICES 
USE 
LETTER 
PRESS Telephone Cicero 244 








Letrer No. 5 
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New York City Typewriting Contest 


N THE sixth contest for the school 
] championship of the New York City 

metropolitan district in typewriting, 
held by the 1916 Metropolitan School Con- 
test Committee, students of Rational T ype- 
writing in Wood’s Business School of 
Brooklyn took the chief honor and one of 
them established a new world’s record for 
accuracy. The record of Henry Leffler, 
Wood’s Business School, of 52 words a 
minute with 100 per cent accuracy has 
not been equaled in any school contest 
heretofore held. Six students of Wood's 
School, namely, the Misses Eleanor Klein, 
Lydia Elkin, and Messrs. Henry Leffler, 
Kive Grab, Herbert Johnston and Maxi- 
milian F. Merkel, established 100 per cent 
accuracy records. Five students of 
Wood’s School made but one error each. 

The following students of Rational 
Typewriting in Wood’s Business School 
were awarded titles and medals as follows: 

Champion School Typist of New York 
City, Metropolitan District, 1916, Miss 
Eleanor K. Klein, 100 per cent accuracy. 

Champion School Typist of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, 1916, Miss Lydia Elkin, 100 
per cent accuracy. 

Champion Evening School Typist of the 
New York City Metropolitan District, 
1916, Mr. Manuel J. Rivera, 99.25 per 
cent accuracy. 

Amateur Champion Typist of the New 
York City Metropolitan District, 1916, 
Mr. Henry Leffler, 100 per cent. 


Fastest Amateur Champion Typist, New 
York City Metropolitan District, 1916, 
Mr. Thomas Kurtz, 96 per cent. 

Mr. Henry J. Takiff, Rational typist, of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City, was awarded the title of Champion 
School Typist of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, 1916. Mr. Takiff made a remarkable 
accuracy record, making but two errors. 

The following schools had winning, qual- 
ifying contestants in the contest: Wood’s 
Business School, Brooklyn; St. Leonard's 
Academy; Drake’s Business School, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey; High School of Com- 
merce, New York City; LaSalle Academy; 
Morris Evening High School, New York 
City ; New Lots Evening High School, New 
York City; East Side Evening High 
School, New York City; Far Rockaway 
High School, New York City. 

Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, the well- 
known Gregg writer, was chairman of the 
committee. The results of the contest 
were announced and medals awarded by 
the committee at the meeting of the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association of New 
York City. 

This is the third time in succession that 
students of Wood’s Commercial School 
have won the leading honors in this con- 
test. That this school developed the wiv- 
ning streak simultaneously with the adop- 
tion of Rational is significant and well 
worth thinking about. : 
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List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


Iowa 
Ruby D. Boyer 


ARKANSAS 
Rose Werli 


MINNESOTA 


Alice Beckman 
Gretchen Georg 


VIRGINIA SoutH DAKOTA 
Brother John Fidelis Frank Barber 


WASHINGTON Norman Hanson 


CALIFORNIA 
May Abbey 
Mrs. Lillian E. Bower 
Ruth Slapp 
J. Gordon Suess 
CANADA 
Eileen Conroy 
IDAHO 
Vera Norb 
Alyse J. Weideman 
ILLINOIS 
Pauline Bockhop 
Gertrude Lehman 
Jennie Olson 
INDIANA 
ohn A. Barrett 
Ilsie Gelbaugh 
Ed. Perschbacher 


KANSAS 
Herbert Harrington 
Perry P. Hutchinson 

KENTUCKY 
R. H. Claypool 


MAINE 
Vivian M. Colby 
Eula M. Fielding 
Fanny Green 

elen R. Johnson 
Freeman A. Trott 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Sister M. Claire, 
oO. S. D. 

Louise Enwright 


Helen Murray 
Annie Tyrer 


Kate Jundt 
Erna Wunderlich 


MIssouri 
Edith Blount 


NortH DAKOTA 
Amber Pearl Klug 


OnI0 

Mary Donnelly 
Helen Hartwig 
Howard E. Menke 
Mary Rogers 
William Shonessy 
Edna Von Luhite 
Rosina Yunker 


Oxtanoma 


Mary Clarke 
Edith Morrison 


George Walker 


WEst VIRGINIA 
Martha E. Poweil 
B. H. Reissig 
Margaret Murriel 

icker 
William Shonessy 
Edna M. Wilson 


OKLAHOMA 
Marian Lyman 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Miriam I. Haas 
Grace K. Melot 
— Potteiger 

aul P. Shenfelder 
Georve Franklin 

Short, Jr. 


William Harris 

Hulda Lehr 

i N. Marbach 
ul Weyand 


TEXAS 


Jesus Najera 
Daguerre 
peeten Ellison 
Elizabeth Emmons 
Victor Franco D. 
a Ginsburg 
Bernard Krupp 
Mildred Lindauer 
Martha Lowman 
Mary McKinney 
\ abel McMullen 
Daisy McVe 
Martha W. Patterson 
Irene Robertson 





CANADA 
Eileen Conroy 
IDAHO 


Nellie Addy 

Sarah Bagley 
Gladys Bywater 
Robert Hoskinson 
Lillian Kisling 
Adda Liggett 

Bee O’Cander 
fesse Oldham 
uldah Sahlberg 
Marguerite Smith 
Addie Tarr 
Arvilla Woolley 


INDIANA 


Marie Dolph 
Ayrton R. Howard 


> 


THE 


Elva Lowe 
Lucile Painter 
Pearl Ross 


ILLINOIS 
fobs Bartholomie 
uth Houldsworth 
Fred Lange 
Gertrude Lehman 
Franklin Meyer 
Aibert Shafer 
Loga: Van 
Lola White 
KANSAS 
Sylves Andrews 
Alta Balderson 
Charles Faulkner 
Beth Foster 
Francis Maldoon 
/, R. Mayer 


Artsdale 


GREGG 


Junior Division 


aon McMahon 
ils Nork 

Will Patterson 
Roy Raemer 
Selmar Reed 
Blanche Russell 
Hilda Thompson 


MAINE 
Louise Vivian Bur- 
gess 
Margaret Evangeline 
lanson 
Doris Elizabeth 
Shepherd 
Marguerite Louise 
NVade 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Dorothy Chamberlin 
Harry S. Hill, Jr. 


oO°o 


WRITER 


MICHIGAN 
Gertrude M. Babcock 
Pauline Pryor 
Mabel E. Reed 

MINNESOTA 
Fred Brunner 
Othildia Fuos 
Elmer Hoversten 
Herbert Leffler 
Agnes Reber 
Theodore Winkel 

MONTANA 
Hermina Umhang 
Lena Umhang 

NEBRASKA 


Odina Bourdeau 
Florence Julich 


Not Biggest, But Best 


Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 
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New York 
Mary Henrietta Goetz 


OxuI0 
Goldie Ruth Bair 
N.arie Decker 
Hellen M. Foster 
Clara Houston 
Martha Louise Jacobs 
Katherine Kunz 
Mary O. Mason 
Blossom B. Mays 
Marjorie M. Miller 
Helen C. Oliver 
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—From Thoughts on Business. 
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Technical Words Used in Hardware Correspondence 
(The key to this plate is given on page 568.) 
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COCCEROCUUDEDOD TO CODE eee r 


How Some AE Have Won Promotion 
‘or problem of how to win promotion 


is a vital one. Many stenographers 

have taken up the work largely be- 
cause of the opportunities it offers to learn 
a business from the inside and to study the 
methods of the men who have arrived. To 
these stenographers more than any others 
it seems necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of being a good stenographer first. 

One of these stenographers recently came 
to us with a grievance. This young man 
had been with a large corporation for sev- 
eral years. He went in as a stenographer 
because he couldn’t get in in any other 
capacity and he had decided that this was 
the line in which he wished to specialize. 
In school he had become interested in this 
work and the vocational adviser whom he 
consulted convinced him that there were 
good opportunities in the field when he once 
got started, and that he was well fitted for 
the work. It was impossible for him to take 
an expensive course in a technical school, 
but he hit upon the plan of taking a steno- 
graphic course and getting into the work 
as a stenographer. Then he planned he 
could earn enoug’> money to take night 
courses and so get the special technical 
training in the evening while he was get- 
ting the practical training during the day 
in connection with his work. 

At first this plan worked out very satis- 
factorily. But the young man made one big 
mistake the results of which were far- 
reaching. He was in too big a hurry to 
get started. He reasoned thus: “Since I 
intend to do stenographic work for only a 
short time, why should I spend a long 
period in preparing for it?” He had a 
good general education, was quick to grasp 
new things, and possessed a retentive mem- 
ory. As soon as he could get out a simple 
letter on the machine he left school and 


applied for a stenographic position in the 
office of the concern with which he had de- 
cided in advance he wished to be connected. 
A personal pull made things easy and he 
landed the job. Stenography was imme- 
diately relegated to the background and 
all his extra time around the office and 
outside was given to study on the technical 
details of the business. He had determined 
to be ready for a position in the executive 
or sales department. Soon such a place 
developed, but the secretary to one of the 
officers of the company got the position. A 
stenographer from the regular department 
was promoted to the vacant secretarial 
position and our ambitious young hero was 
not even mentioned for either place. He 
worked harder than ever on his outside 
work—and incidentally gave less attention 
to his stenographic duties. Again a pro- 
motion went to someone else and then it 
was that disgruntled and discouraged he 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
chance for him with that firm and that his 
work and study had all been in vain. 

Of course, the whole trouble was that he 
had the wrong idea of what stenography 
could do in the way of furnishing a step- 
piny-stone to promotion. The first essential 
is stenographic expertness and nothing else 
will turn the trick. The stenographers who 
have earned promotion and gained oppor- 
tunities for advancement to other positions, 
have all been good stenographers first. 
Promotion and added responsibility will 
never be offered to a stenographer who has 
not done good stenographic work. 

The problem of convincing your su- 
periors of your ability to do work in an- 
other department is individual—it must be 
solved anew for each position. but the 
methods of attracting the attention of the 
men higher up which have worked more 
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often than any others are those which have 
been based upon doing the work at hand as 
well as it can be done. One of our readers 
sent us the following which suggested this 


discussion: 

21. I have been a stenographer with the 
same firm for a number of years. I like the 
business and I believe that it will grow very 
rapidly within the next few years. Now, I 
want to get into the sales or executive depart- 
ment, as that is where they pay the big sal- 
aries, and there are better chances there, but 
[ fear that I have little chance as our firm 
has never promoted stenographers to other 
departments of the business. What I want 
to know is whether any of your readers have 
had a similar experience. How can I con- 
vince my firm that I can do work in other 
departments? 

And our advice is this: Be a good 
stenographer first and when you are sure 
that you are doing your stenographic work 
satisfactorily, add to this as much informa- 
tion as you can possibly get about the 
business with which you are connected. If 
opportunities for promotion still elude you, 
apply for a stenographic position with an- 
other firm in the same line. 

In Letters of a Self-Made Failure, from 
which we have quoted before in these col- 
umns, Maurice Switzer puts this problem 
thus: 

Your personal work will tell its own story, 
but even if it’s good there’s no certainty that 
your reward will be in proportion to your 
worth. Injustice, unfairness and_ selfishness 
are all in the game and you've got to learn 
to take them philosophically. Failure to do 
your best is your failure; failure to get a just 
recompense is your misfortune; that you can’t 
help and no man should worry about something 
which is beyond his control. 

But I’ve noticed one thing. In most cases 
where an employer fails to recognize real 
ability in an employee, some competitor with 
foresight and insight grabs the man. Of 
course it doesn’t follow that this will happen 
to you, but no fellow who keeps his health, 
his job and an increasing balance in the bank 
need worry one way or the other. 


\e, 


A Problem of Stenographic Ethics 

24. How apply the ethics of the steno- 
graphic profession in the following circum- 
stances: Assuming that several stenographers 
who are working together have varying de- 
grees of competency, but all receive equal 
salaries. The opportunity for advancement 
depends solely on the quality of the output. 
Should one stenographer assist another to turn 
out satisfactory work, thereby wasting much 
of his own time and damaging his own chances 
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for promotion; or should he deliberately per- 
mit others to pass in work that he knows 
will not be acceptable? 


The ethics of the stenographic profes- 
sion and of modern business in general are 
discussed in an interesting and stimulating 
way in a letter from Mr. Ernest W. 
Crockett, the young English writer with 
whose work many of our readers are fa- 
miliar. Mr. Crockett has written several 
interesting articles for the English Gregg 
Shorthand Magazine and in September, 
1912, one of his letters to his teacher, Mr. 
Jakeman, was published in the Gregg 
Writer under the caption, “A Lecture to 
Myself.” This is the first time, however, 
that Mr. Crockett has contributed anything 
to this department. We are glad of this 
opportunity to give our readers Mr. 
Crockett’s views on this subject. He says 
in part: 

I believe that the interests not only of your 
correspondent himself but of his employer and 
of his colleague can be best served by an ap- 
plication of the grand and good old Golden 
Rule—Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. From the employer's point of 
view, it is a good thing for his staff to work 
in harmony, to co-operate with one another, 
to co-ordinate in their duties, so that the 
work runs smoothly as a machine; rather than 
to have the staff working as so many inde- 
pendent, perhaps antagonistic, units. A spirit 
of helpful co-operation among his employees 
is valuable to the employer. 

As regards relations between the employees 
themselves, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the Golden Rule produces the best results. 
Your correspondent may some time be in the 
position of requiring assistance himself. If 
he is generous to his fellows, he may reason- 
ably expect to receive generous treatment 
then. In this respect I think the Golden Rule 
may be quite accurately described as the prod- 
uct of enlightened self-interest. 

But apart from this, ordinary, decent, human 
feeling demands the generous action. And 
even if your correspondent’s commercial pros- 
pects may be endangered, are there not in this 
life more beautiful, more satisfying things 
than commercial success at the expense of 
one’s fellows? Is it not as true to-day as ever 
it was that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he hath.” The 
finest satisfactions life offers are not the result 
of what one possesses, but what one is. To 
develop one’s mentality; to ennoble one’s char- 
acter; to cultivate the higher appreciations in 
art, in music, in literature; to make the most 
of all the resources of one’s personality; to 
command the esteem and affection of one’s 
fellows and the respect of one’s self—these 
things are really worthy of our ambition. They 
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do not necessitate the acquisition of a large 
fortune, but they are productive of keener 
enjoyment, of more exquisite satisfaction, than 
all the money grabbing that was ever at- 


tempted. 


Graduation Standards 

25. What standards do you recommend for 
graduation? What tests have you found most 
satisfactory for students whom you _ recom- 
mend as being prepared for stenographic posi- 
tions? 

This is a question especially important 
at this season of the year. We regret that 
there has not been time to collect as much 
information as we should like to present 
to our readers. Possibly at some future 
time this will be possible. In the meantime 
we can only outline the plans followed in 
a few schools with whose work we are in 
close touch. 


Many schools are using the Gregg 
Writer examinations as the basis for pro- 
motional standards. The theory tests are 
used in connection with the Manual, the 
complete test being given when the final 
review of the Manual is finished. For the 
speed work, the eighty and one hundred 
word tests are required. In addition to 
these theory and dictation tests, the day’s 
work or its equivalent is also given— 
especially in those progressive schools 
which have incorporated office training 
into their course of study. 


In many schools the schedule is such 
that the students cannot arrange to devote 
one entire day to the day’s work test. This 
is usually adjusted by giving one hour a 
day for five successive days and by short- 
ening the different assignments. 

The different kinds of work which 
should be covered in a typical day’s work 
may be outlined as follows: 

Writing form letters and addressing en- 
velopes. 

Composing and writing telegrams and let- 
ters from notations. 

Mailing statements to a given list of names, 
and composing a letter to accompany each. 

Making out cards containing data furnished 
by the teacher. 

Writing letters from dictation and getting 
them ready for mailing, including inclosures of 
different kinds. 

Weighing packages and figuring the amount 
of postage required. 

Making out checks, notes, deposit slips, and 
filling in a lease or similar paper. . 


Finding correspondence in the file and trans- 
ferring correspondence from one file to an- 


other. 
@ 


Illegible Signatures 


26. We have a great deal of trouble in our 
office because the man who dictates and signs 
the letters which I write signs his name in 
such a way that it is not legible. The replies 
come back without a name or with a name 
which is so spelled that it causes considerable 
delay in having the letter referred to his 
desk. Of course, this is very annoying to the 
man for whom I work, and some of this an- 
noyance often comes back to me. Is there 
anything which a stenographer can do to 
simplify a situation of this kind? 


This is a problem which has evidently 
come up in most offices and we wish to 
thank our readers for the variety and prac- 
ticability of the solutions suggested. Miss 
Constance Bird, of the Department of 
Agronomy, Colorado Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, handles the matter thus: 


In this office we have found it a great help, 
not only in insuring answers being rightly ad- 
dressed but alsé in filing, to sign the name 
on the typewriter first, then to underscore a 
line for the pen-written signature. 


Miss Lena R. Hunter, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, advises a 
different but equally satisfactory method: 


I can sympathize with anyone having trouble 
because the employer who signs the letters does 


not sign same legibly. The only way to 
remedy this situation is to have the stationery 
printed with the complete name and title of 
the dictator, and always sign such title on the 
machine, having him sign over same. Anyone 
reading the letter, can easily see that the title 
reads the same as the one printed on the sta- 
tionery, and there will, therefore, be no con- 
fusion on account of the illegible signature. 


Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., out- 
lines two different methods either of which 
would, we believe, be satisfactory: 

One can write in the lower left-hand corner 
of a letter: From To » or, if, in 
accordance with a common custom, the let- 
ters are initialed by the one who dictates 
them and the stenographer with a cross mark 
between, one could use the full name of the 
dictator instead of his initials, then the cross 
mark and the initials of the stenographer, thus: 
John- Blank/XY, or one could use the fol- 
lowing expression: Dic. by (using full name), 
To (initials of stenographer). 
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Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J., 
tells how she took care of this phase of 
the problem and emphasized the impor- 
tance of a signature “plain as print.” 

A man whose work I once did wrote so that 
I could hardly believe the scrawl was meant 
for his name. So, on one letter I wrote his 
initials and last name at the bottom of the 
page instead of merely his initials. I then 
called his attention to it and asked him if 
he didn’t think it a good plan, as so many 
people misspelled his name. He agreed and 
seemed quite pleased at this way of getting 
around it. 

Working in the Inquiry Department of a 
large firm makes you realize the importance 
of clear signatures, for in answering several 
hundred inquiries a day, you may lose a great 
amount of time figuring out poorly-written 
signatures, and no matter how ingenious you 
are, you will not always be able to get the 
names straight. 

The average business man will welcome 
the implication that the fault is not with 
his signature but with the stupidity of his 
correspondents. The tactful stenographer 
will, of course, put it up to him in a light 
which will not injure his dignity. 


co 





Possibly this typewritten signature plan 
will help us, incidentally, ix that it will 
make it easier for stenographers to re- 
member to sign their own letters. This 
problem of unsigned letters is as serious 
a one in our own offices as is the one of 
illegible signatures—possibly more so. 


@ 


Referred for Answer 


30. Why not ask your stenographer readers 
to outline the five most common errors in 
English which they meet with in dictation? 
I believe it would help beginners to recognize 
these errors and to correct them automatically, 
so to speak. 

31. Which is the more valuable to a stenog- 
rapher—the things he learns through his 
work, or the mental training he gets in doing 
his work? 

$2. I open the mail in an office where there 
are many small remittances received. I be- 
lieve it would be profitable to discuss the dif- 
ferent methods of sending remittances. I 
should like to know which methods are con- 
sidered most satisfactory in other offices. 


° 


Announcement of Winners in Business Letter Contest 


First Prize—$25 cash—S. F. Hall, The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Second Prize—$20 cash—Charles Errett, 
The Lily Cup Company, New York City. 

Third Prize—$15 cash—Anna Morris, 
New York City. 

Fourth Prize—$10 cash—Mary M. Kear- 
ney, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Fifth Prize—$5 cash—Naman Fineman. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, Revised 

Edition— 
Morna Lovejoy, Bellerose, L. I., New 
York. 
Gertrude A. Forsythe, Mansfield, Mass. 
Isabelle Blomberg, St. Peter, Minn. 
Adele Mulcahy, New York City. 
Bernice E. Gigee, Wellsville, New York. 

The Sign of the Four— 

Mathilda Schwendinger, Mankato, Minn. 
Elizabeth Louise Russell, New York 
City. 

Ethel F. Graham, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Robert W. Fillmore, Chicago, IIl. 

Belle Archibald, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss E. R. Phillips, Watchung, N. J. 

Frederick Menke, Tracy, Minn. 





Lydia A. Strobel, Topeka, Kansas. 
Elvira Williamson, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
‘Frank Walters, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Gregg Notes and Gregg Dictation, No. 1— 
Anna C. Feucht, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Josephine M. Ciardi, Nutley, N. J. 
Nellie Mills, Monett, Mo. 

Reita M. Flagg, Boston, Mass. 

Marie Premersdorfer, Odell, Ill. 

Mildred Vansant Allen, Millville. N. J. 

Clinton J. Little, Kansas City, Mo. 

M. Louise Evans, Warrenton, Va. 

Samuel Kuttner, New York City. 

Clara Seifert, Kansas City, Mo. 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 

His Son— 

Elmer R. Klement, So. Omaha, Nebr. 

Florida A. Waite, Pensacola, Fla. 

Loreita E. Plank, Grass Valley, Cal. 

Henry Dumont, Chicago, Il. 

Anna M. Fink, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jessie E. Krueger, Tacoma, Wash. 

Lucinda Elizabeth Wilson, Kansas City, 

Mo. 

Helen A. Morgan, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Robin S. Baker, Marietta, Ohio. 

Max A. Cahn, New York City. 
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The Emergency—II 


EARING in mind what was said in 
B a previous article on this subject, I 

want to comment directly on cer- 
tain shorthand emergencies. 


The Approach 

As a possible crisis approaches, the 
mind attitude is more important than the 
presence of the necessary skill to perform 
the task. When it is evident that a high 
rate of speed is about to be reached the 
writer must bring together his entire writ- 
ing ability, each division thereof being 
alert and ready to render its share of as- 
sistance in even the slightest particular, 
its mere readiness contributing its share 
of encouragement and support. Having 
accomplished this very important task 
then the particular attention of the writer 
should be directed to the task in hand and 
to bringing about its accomplishment by 
concentration of effort on its more diffi- 
cult phases, all the while having the con- 
fidence that the writer has the ability to 
meet it fully. 

Self-Control 

This explanation may be too abstract to 
be interesting or to convey the exact 
meaning, so I will give vou an illustra- 
tion. Let us suppose that you are report- 
ing in a certain court where for the most 
part the attorneys talk at a rate of speed 
at which you can write easily, but that 
a certain attorney who occasionally has a 
case in your court in certain instances 
puts you to the test in the way of speed. 
Now, if you feel that you are “licked” as 
soon as the attorney steps in the door you 
certainly will not be able to write as ac- 
curately nor as rapidly as you ordinarily 
would. On the other hand, if you say to 
yourself and really think that here is an 
opportunity to show just how skillful you 


are, that you are certain you will not only 
be able to get what Mr. Fast Attorney 
says, but will make good notes, why, you 
will be surprised when the case is over to 
find how well you have succeeded. 

A further division of the unnecessary 
effort spent in an emergency is the lack 
of confidence in the notes you are making 
at the time of writing. The experienced 
reporter knows that notes made under 
great stress if made fluently and vigorous- 
ly are easily read. While it is the fact 
that notes at a trained writer's best speed 
are easily read, the confidence the writer 
has because of knowing that fact at the 
time of writing is of great aid. 

A comforting aid at a critical time is 
to be able to rely absolutely on your 
knowledge of the theory and your use of 
all the phrases reasonably applicable to 
the situation. This allows your normal 
mind activity to dwell particularly on all 
the surrounding circumstances and get 
into the atmosphere of the particular 
nature of the dictation and thus in that 
sense make less the task to be performed. 
If the dictation, argument or speech is 
logical and you are able to anticipate its 
development you will not be far from say- 
ing truthfully, “I finished writing before 
the speaker finished talking.” There is 
a great deal more in that statement when 
made by a really competent writer than 
there is ordinarily considered to be. 


The Hearing Emergency 


Speed is not the only emergency by any 
means. Hearing probably is the most fre- 
quent source of emergency. It is wonder- 
ful what concentration on the develop- 
ment of the art of hearing can do in over- 
coming otherwise impossible physical con- 
ditions. _If you are not a trained writer 
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through the use of the other ear, but with 


more or less accuracy that is what is 


he would do his work successfully. You 
must be able to ignore the sounds you 


don’t want to hear. If you allow these 


foreign sounds to bother you, your writing 
will be very difficult, but with proper con- 
centration on the thing you want to do 


these otherwise disturbing sounds are 
rendered ineffective. 
you can do at the time to reduce these 
disturbing elements of course that is one 
way of meeting the emergency. If there 
is anything you can anticipate by apply- 
ing intelligent thought to the task you are 
about to perform, it is your duty to do so. 


The Reporter’s Duty 


If the conditions become impossible, 
and it is in a court or some other place 
where a full report is required, you must 
appeal to the powers that be for improved 
conditions. No matter how difficult the 
conditions under which you work, there is 
no recital of them, when the transcript is 
submitted, as an explanation for failure 
to submit a complete report. If a re- 
porter were to say in submitting a tran- 
script that it was incomplete because he 
could not hear and because he did not 
want to interrupt the proceedings, he 
would be immediately subject to criticism 
because if a reporter makes no protest it 
is assumed that the conditions are such 
that a full report is being made. 


Practical Illustrations 


Some of the emergencies you are likely 
to meet might be mentioned with profit. 
I have reported cases in police stations 
where a street car ran just below the win- 
dow opposite which I was sitting. I have 
taken depositions in factories where the 
noise of the machinery was a very dis- 





you cannot hear a conversation in one ear 
and take the testimony of a_ witness 


If there is anything 






turbing factor. I have been reporting in 
court during election campaigning time 
when the strains of popular music pealed 
through the open windows. I have been 
reporting in court rooms not far removed 
from a busy interurban and freight line, 
when the noise of the engines engaged in 
carrying the passenger and freight traffic 
was a most disturbing factor. I have 
reported meetings of a highly technical 
nature in a hotel when just through a 
temporary partition a tango party was 
being held; in another case, under similar 
circumstances, where a ladies’ luncheon 
with an attendance of fifty or more was 
going on. I have reported meetings aboard 
a boat with rough sea, where conditions 
were very difficult for many reasons. 
These are simply typical emergencies of 
a physical nature which require a high 
degree of concentration to overcome. If 
a writer were to frown at these conditions 
and say reporting was impossible that 
would be one way of handling the situa- 
tion, but the better way is to do one’s 
best not to allow a mere difficult situation 
to disturb the continuity of important pro- 
ceedings. 

Further Emergencies 


Now if you should cut your index finger 
on your right hand some morning just be- 
fore going to court, what would you do? 
If you should not be able to use the ma- 
terials to which you were ordinarily accus- 
tomed, if the unexpected should happen, 
what would you do? These are conditions 
that you should think about before they 
arrive. If you fail to triumph over emer- 
gencies is it your fault or is the emergency 
insuperable? Can you successfully con 
tinue to fool the public by calling a thing 
insuperable which, in fact, only requires 
the wise use of trained forces? Is your 
training such as to meet reasonable emer- 
gency or are you storing up a lot of fine 
excuses for failure of performance? 


e) 


Some Problems in Banquet Reporting 


SHORTHAND writer who is com- 
A paratively new in reporting work 
said recently, “It is not so much 
the work you do each day as the work you 
must be able to do that counts. To-day, 





for instance, I have had no work that an 
average stenographer could not handle 
easily. But I would not advise anyone to 
attempt reporting work without a reserve 
force—a reserve of adaptability, resource 
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fulness, and physical strength, as well as 
of shorthand speed.” 

The following incident, related by Mr. 
M. A. Moosbrugger, general reporter, New 
York City, illustrates this strikingly: 

“An interesting phase of reporting work 
for which I believe there is an increasing 
demand is the reporting of speeches and 
toasts at banquets. This is by no means 
easy work. The writing conditions are not 
always the most favorable. The speeches 
are usually carefully prepared, and there 
are always many illustrative stories told 
and usually told very rapidly. Of course, 
dialect is especially difficult to get. These 
stories are often full of personal allusions 
which are familiar to the audience but not 
necessarily especially significant to the re- 
porter. The speakers are interrupted fre- 
quently by bursts of applause, and it is 
impossible for the reporter to stop the 
speaker, as may sometimes be done in the 
courtroom or the convention hall. The 
room in which the banquet is held is seldom 
quiet, and the scraping of chairs and the 
rattle of dishes are much more annoying 
to the reporter than to anyone else in the 
room. 

“The problem which has caused more 
trouble to the shorthand writer than any 
other in connection with this phase of re- 
porting work is the one of how to get the 
names of the speakers. The announcement 
of a speaker’s name is usually the signal 
for applause, and some confusion, and the 
speaker begins immediately, frequently be- 
fore the applause has entirely subsided. 

“A well-known New York reporter told 
me recently how he handled this difficuity 
on one memorable occasion. The reporter 
referred to was engaged to report the 
speeches at a dinner given by a number of 
automobile manufacturers. On his arrival, 
he learned that no program had been pre- 
pared, and he found no opportunity to get 
the names of any of the speakers before the 
dinner began. At the conclusion of the 
meal, while many of the guests were still 
busy with their coffee, the toastmaster 
rapped for order and, amid the rattle of 
dishes and a general pushing back of 
chairs, the first speaker was introduced. 
Under these circumstances the reporter 
found it difficult to hear the speakers’ 
names upon their introduction, which was 
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invariably followed by a round of ap- 
plause. His wife, who had accompanied 
him to the dinner, most opportunely came 
to his assistance. As a new speaker arose, 
she took note of the page on which her 
husband was then writing, and quietly 
made inquiry as to the name of the speak- 
er, which she jotted down on a sheet of 
paper, together with the page of the note- 
book. She followed this procedure through- 
out the evening, and when the last speech 
had been delivered, handed to her hus- 
band the paper containing the names of 
all the speakers in their order on the pro- 
gram, as well as the number of the page 
of his notebook upon which the remarks 
of each one began. 

“On another occasion on which this same 
reporter found himself in a similar pre- 
dicament, he was not accompanied by his 
wife, however. It therefore became neces- 
sary for him to handle the matter alone, 
and the following clever device suggested 
itself to him. As the different speakers 
were announced, he picked out some char- 
acteristic, marking it down on the margin 
of his notebook, such as ‘big glasses,’ 
‘baldy,’ ‘short and fat,’ ‘skinny, “Taft 
type,’ ‘Roosevelt teeth,’ “Wilson smile,’ and 
so forth. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
he managed to learn the names of a few 
of those who had spoken, but as some of 
the speakers and the toastmaster had al- 
ready departed he used his original iden- 
tification marks in writing up his tran- 
script. 

“Subsequently he received a letter of 
commendation in which it was stated that 
his method of designating the speakers was 
so explicit that it enabled the chairman to 
fill in their names without difficulty, and 
that at the same time the names were so 
appropriate that those who had partici- 
pated in the meeting immensely enjoyed 
his manner of distinguishing the speakers. 
It is reported that some of these temporary 
nicknames still stick.” 

All of which illustrates the importance 
of imagination and versatility to the re- 
porter. A mere machine man can never 
rise to the unusual emergency and it is the 
ability to meet emergencies that is the 
most striking characteristic of the expert 
in any field. 




















Key to Reporting Plates 

Q. Have you, or do you sustain any relation 
whatsoever to Mandel Brothers at this time, 
or do you expect to be beholden to them for 
anything you say on the witness stand. 

A. No, sir, I hope not. 

Q. Did I ask you how long since you had 
worked for Mandel Brothers? 

A. I believe I said six years. 

Q. How long since you have worked for them? 

A. 1913. 

Q. During the time that you worked for Man- 
del Brothers did you at any time have occa- 
sion to use that stairway yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How frequently did you have occasion to 
use that stairway? 

A. Ten or fifteen times a day—probably more 
than that at times. 

Q. During the time you worked there and 
during the time you used the stairway did you 
have occasion to observe its condition? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you observe it at all? 

A. I just went up and down those stairs, as 
I would in my home. 

Q. You never made any special examination 
of them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you able to tell us generally whether 
the stairs shook or not, whether they were loose? 

A. No. 

Q. Now as to the wear on the treads, if you 
can give us any idea of it please do so. 

A. They were not worn any more than any 
ordinary stairs that is used every day. 

Q. Tell us as near as you can just how they 
looked. I suppose originally the board was 
square, was it? 

A. It was square. 

Q. Now then, how did it appear after it had 
been used, as to whether it was still square or 
rounded off? 

A. Just the wear from the walking. 

Q. Outside of that was there anything as far 
as you could see other than a perfectly normal 
condition of the stairs? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you make a statement in regard to 
this accident shortly after it happened? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after? 

A. I believe it was the next day that the 
man came up. 

Q. And that was in the office of Mandel 
Brothers, was it? 

A. No, it was not in the office. 
stock room. 
Q. Who 
Brothers? 

A. The adjuster. 

Q. Was there any one else present besides 
yourself and the adjuster when you made that 
statement? 

A. I believe Miss Taylor was there. 
Q. Whose office was the statement made in? 


It was in the 


was there representing Mandel 
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A. In the office of the stock girl. 

Q. By the way where were you going to get 
that lining from that day? 

A. Right at the foot of the stairs. 

«. The stock room was at the bottom of the 
stairs, was it? 

A. To the right. 

Q. Then you were facing the bottom of the 
stairs and looking to the right in this way? 

A. I was standing with my body at all times 
faced towards the stock room. 

Q. About how many people were standing 
around you just at the time you were to receive 
the lining from the girl in the stock room? 

A. There were a number of girls around 
there but they were not paying any attention 
to what I was doing. 

Q. Well, how do you know they were not 
paying any attention? 

A. Because they had their work to do. 

Q. But they may have becn watching you 
that morning, for all you know? : 

A. Yes, they may have. 

Q. You would not be positive on that sub- 
ject? 

A. No, I could not be. 

Q. What makes you think they were not 
paying any attention to you? Did somebody 
suggest to you that you say that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What kind of work do the girls around 
the stock room do? 

A. There are different kinds of stock rooms. 
The girl I went to had charge of the stock of 
linings for the country trade. The other girls 
had other kinds of stock. 

Q. How many different kinds of stock rooms 
are there within twenty feet of the foot of 
the stairs? 

A. I should say three or four. 

Q. About three or four? 


A. Yes, sir. 
oO° 
Technicalities 


SAILOR was called into the witness 
box to give evidence. “Well. sir,” 
said the lawyer, “do you know the 

plaintiff and defendant?” “I don’t know 
the drift of them words,” answered the 
sailor. “What! not know the meaning of 
‘plaintiff and defendant’?” continued the 
lawyer. “A pretty fellow to come here as 
a witness. Can you tell me where on board 
the ship it was this man struck the other?” 
“Abaft the binnacle,” said the sailor. 
“Abaft the binnacle,” said the lawyer, 
“what do you mean by that?” “A pretty 
fellow, you,” responded the sailor, “to 
come here as a lawyer, and don’t know 
what ‘abaft the binnacle’ means.”—Case 
and Comment. 
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The Question of Economy—IV 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Question of Economy—V 
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—By John R. Meader. 








— TI 
VERY teacher should be a professional educator, who is in the work from 
choice, and is in it to stay. 
He should be a man of broad general culture. 
He should be thoroughily in touch with the mental life of his pupils, and 
able not only to know, but to lead, their thoughts in their own language. 


—John H. Finley, M.A., LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education, New York. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Sentinel at Pompeii 

Whoever has visited Pompeii will remember 
the lava-incrusted sentinel, standing erect at 
his post by the gate of the doomed city. 

Plain is it* to be seen how he kept his place 
though others fied! 

Perhaps, like others, he might have collected 
priceless jewels from the panic-stricken man- 
sions® and made his escape, as the quitters did, 
upon the first warning. 

Everyone honors the man who fulfils a duty 
at all hazards. 

A watchman™ who doesn’t watch, and the 
worker who leaves the work undone, sooner or 
later dishonors himself. 

A business life gives a chance to everyone 
to apply his ability and to become distin- 
guished to some good degree. 

It is the idler, the indolent and the shiftless 
that never get distinction. (124).—John Wana- 


maker. 
Qe 


The Ambitious Guest—(Concluded) 


the family threw pine** branches on their fire, 
till the dry leaves crackled and the flame arose, 
discovering once again a scene of peace and 
humble happiness. The light*“’ hovered about 
them fondly, and caressed them all. There 
were the little faces of the children, peeping 
from their bed apart, and here the father’s** 
frame of strength, the mother’s subdued and 
careful mien, the high-browed youth, the bud- 
ding girl, and the good old grandam, still knit- 
ting in the*”* warmest place. The aged woman 
looked up from her task, and, with fingers ever 
busy, was the next to speak. 

“Old folks have their notions,’”*™ said she, 
“as well as young ones. You have been wish- 
ing and planning; and letting your heads run 
on one thing and another, till you’ve*” set my 
mind a-wandering too. Now what should an 
old woman wish for, when she can go but a 
step or two before she comes** to her grave? 
Children, it will haunt me night and day till I 
tell you.” 

“What is it, mother?” cried the husband and 
wife at*”’ once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery 
which drew the circle closer round the fire, in- 
formed them that she had provided her grave 
clothes some years before—a nice linen shroud, 
a cap with a muslin ruff, and everything of a 
finer sort than she had worn since her wed- 
ding day. But this evening an old superstition 
had strangely recurred to her. It used to be 
said, in her younger days, that’ if anything 
were amiss with a corpse, if only the ruff 
were not smooth, or the cap did not set right, 
the corpse in the *” coffin and beneath the clods 
would strive to put up its cold hands and ar- 
range it. The bare thought made her nervous. 


“Don’t talk so,”** grandmother !” said the girl, 
shuddering. 

“Now,” continued the old woman, with sin- 
gular earnestness, yet smiling strangely at her 
own folly, “I want one of you,”” my children— 
when your mother is dressed and in the coffin 
—I want one of you to hold a looking-glass 
over my face. Who” knows but I may take 
a glimpse at myself, and see whether all’s 
right?” 

“Old and young, we dream of graves and 
monuments,” murmured the*” stranger youth. 
“I wonder how mariners feel when the ship is 
sinking, and they, unknown and _ undistin- 
guished, are to be buried together in the 
ocean™*—that wide and nameless sepulchre?” 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly con- 
ception so engrossed the minds of her hearers 
that a sound abroad in*™ the night, rising like 
the roar of a blast, had grown broad, deep, and 
terrible, before the fated group were con- 
scious of it. Thé house** and all within it 
trembled; the foundations of the earth seemed 
to be shaken, as if this awful sound were the 
peal of the last*” trump. Young and old ex- 
changed one wild glance, and remained an 
instant, pale, affrighted, without utterance, or 
power to move. Then the same shriek burst*™* 
simultaneously from their lips. 

“The Slide! The Slide!” 

The simplest words must intimate, but not 
portray, the unutterable horror of the catas- 
trophe. The victims rushed” from their cot- 
tage, and sought refuge in what they deemed a 
safer spot—where, in contemplation of such an 
emergency, a sort of barrier had** been reared. 
Alas! they had quitted their security, and fled 


. Tight into the pathway of destruction. Down 


came the whole side of the mountain, in*®” a 
cataract of ruin. Just before it reached the 
house, the stream broke into two branches— 
shivered not a window there, but overwhelmed 
the whole*™ vicinity, blocked up the road, and 
annihilated everything in its dreadful course. 
Long ere the thunder of the great Slide had 
ceased to roar among’ the mountains, the 
mortal agony had been endured, and the vic- 
tims were at peace. Their bodies were never 
found. 

The next morning, the light smoke’ was 
seen stealing from the cottage chimney up the 
mountain side. Within, the fire was yet smol- 
dering on the hearth, and the chairs in a" 
circle round it, as if the inhabitants had but 
gone forth to view the devastation of the Slide, 
and would shortly return, to thank Heaven" 
for their miraculous escape. All had left sep- 
arate tokens by which those who had known the 
family wéfe made to shed a tear for each.” 
Who has not heard their name? The story 
has been told far and wide, and will forever 
be a legend of these mountains. Poets have*™ 
sung their fate. 

There were circumstances which led some to 
suppose that a stranger had been received into 
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the cottage on this awful night, and” had 
shared the catastrophe of all its inmates. 
Others denied that there were sufficient 
grounds for such a conjecture. Woe for the 
high-souled youth,”** with his dream of Earthly 
Immortality! His name and persun utterly 
unknown; his history, his way of life, his plans, 
a mystery never to be” solved, his death and 
his existence equally a doubt! Whose was the 
agony of that death moment? (3267)— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Salmon Fishing in the Rogue River 


There are salmon that never get to the sea, 
yet still remain good examples of the salmon 
family. The land-locked salmon of certain 
eastern™ lakes is such a salmon; a good fish 
and active, but one that does not attain a quar- 
ter of the weight of members of the” family 
which make the pilgrimage to the salt waters. 
A salmon somewhat similar to the land-locked 
salmon of the East is the steelhead of” certain 
western rivers; but the steelhead, though he 
can live the year round in fresh water, is at 
his best when, like the salmon, he’ can make 
a pilgrimage to the ocean and back again to 
the fresh-water rivers. There is no gamer fish 
that swims than this hammered'*-down, com- 
pact salmon. No matter what the scientists 
call him, he is a small and lusty trout, of bold 
fresh-water rivers, that has gone™ to the sea 
and returned better for it. 

The greatest of all steelhead rivers is the 
Rogue River, of Oregon. The fish there run 
up’® to ten or twelve pounds at times. The 
Rogue River itself is one of the most beautiful 
rivers in all the world and passes through” a 
mountain valley that is fairly to be called one 
of the beauty spots of the earth’s surface. The 
river is a bold, rushing torrent,** with alter- 
nating rapids and pools—indeed, an ideal sal- 
mon river. It has salmon also—the silver sal- 
mon of the sea—running in weight up to” 
forty, fifty or sixty pounds. If these fish 
would take the fly—if by any process of hu- 
man ingenuity they could be coaxed to learn**® 
that habit—at once Oregon would spring into 
a fame that would reach to all corners of the 
world. There is not a more perfect*® salmon 
river out-of-doors than the Rogue River; and, 
after the king salmon himself, the steelhead 
is the one fish that ought to and** does occupy 
those waters. 

Time was when the Rogue River produced 
steelheads in any quantity desired. To-day 
there are still enough of the fish to™ offer 
fairly successful angling. There are good sea- 
sons and bad seasons, depending on the status 
of net fishing at the mouth of the river. Some*™ 
of the Oregon towns think that all netting 
ought to be stopped, so that the steelheads 
can make their way in numbers to the upper“” 
waters of the rivers. Other towns, more de- 
pendent on the commercial fisheries, are in fa- 
vor of leaving the nets at the mouths of the 
— (425).—From The Saturday Evening 

‘ost. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters 
—IX 
A. J. Wesley and Son, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Let’s get shoulder to shoulder and _ boost 
spring and summer business. 

Let’s make this a big year. We can do it~ 
together. But we’ve* got to get action—very 
soon, too. 

Men, everywhere, are beginning to think of 
buying clothes. It’s up to us to sell them. 

You are” handling the best value clothes in 
town. You ought to sell every man whose cus- 
tom is worth while. You can! 

You have newspaper space at™ your com- 
mand. Print your arguments. Men want to 
be convinced. 

Beginning with the $3600 page in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, March 25,'” we're telling 
them what kind of clothes we make. 

You can — economically make this page 
yours—and each page of every publication we 
use” thereafter—by advertising that you sell 
Spencer clothes. 

Will it pay? 


Well, try it and see! Remem- 


ber, we’re working with you, and for you. 
Sincerely™ yours, (151) 


Swift and Hudson, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: 

When the dealer sells a buggy he makes a 
profit. That’s his prime idea in selling it. The 
more buggies he sells the more* profit he 
makes. So it is his aim to sell a great many 
that his profits may increase. 

The conclusion of this little line of* elemen- 
tary reasoning is that the vehicle dealer must 
offer the kind of work that will sell rapidly 
and at reasonable prices. 

That’s what we are” offering the trade for 
1916. It’s the kind which permits you to buy 
low and sell high, with a good long margin” 
for yourself in between. 

But the price is not the only virtue. It’s the 
good, honestly made, well-finished work—the 
kind that not only™ pleases the customer, but 
brings him back—and his neighbors, too. 

Surely the line that perpetuates your trade 
and multiplies your profits while it does™ it, 
is worth getting acquainted with. 

Yours truly, (158) 


Mr. B. K. Snow, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Our draft of April 4 has been referred to 
us by our bank, and in reply to our inquiry 
they state that you™ claim not to owe us this 
amount. As it is correct according to our 
books, we respectfully refer the matter to you 
for more definite” information. 

Yours truly, (53) 


The Parable of the Road 
Once there was a road. This road was in 
many respects the usual sort of a road, except 
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that along its whole length one side* was per- 
fectly smooth and level, while the other side 
was muddy, gravelled, rutty, and otherwise in 
a condition to make the going hard. 

Over this® road passed a never-ending flock 
of sheep. Some of the sheep kept to the smooth 
side, where the traveling was easy and where 
they could nibble occasionally at the long 
grass, but a vast majority plodded along on 
the muddy side in a weary procession. 

Standing there like Dante’ with Beatrice, 
reviewing the ghosts in Hell, I hailed a muddy 
looking sheep and asked him why he didn’t pull 
out of the crowd and’ go over where the go- 
ing was easy. He gave me a shocked look. 
“Why,” he said, “my father and my grand- 
father and all my ancestors™ back to the time 
of Aaron’s ram traveled on the muddy side of 
this road.” 

“I know that,” I assured him, “but why do 
‘ou?”"** 

“All the rest do,” he replied simply, and 
plowed along through some particularly sticky 
mud. 

“Of course,” I said, “but why should you? 
It’s so’ much easier on the other side. You 
can make better time, you'll not get nearly so 
tired, you'll keep out of the mud and you'll 
get more to eat. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I don’t get very much 
to eat here for whenever any grass shows its 
head above the ground™ there is always a mad 
scramble for it. Of course the fellows on the 
smooth side of the road get more to eat and 
don’t™* get nearly as tired as I do wading 
through this mud. Then they are out where 
they can look at the scenery instead of get- 
ting’ dirt kicked in their faces all the time. 
They look a whole lot better fed for they 
don’t have to fight for each nibble they’* get. 
And I understand that they reach their de 
tination hours and days ahead of us.” 

“Then why in the name of commonsense don’t 
you cross™ over?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he answered, “you see my father 
and grandfather and all my ancestors back to 
Aaron’s ram traveled here. Besides, don’t*™ 
you see how many more sheep there are trav- 
eling this beat than the other?” 

“Yes, but why do you?” I persisted. 

“You surely wouldn’t expect” me to change 
my entire method, would you?” he asked. 

“Why not?” I insisted. 

He gave me a sad look, thoughtfully dodged 
a chunk of mud kicked up by his immediate 
predecessor, greedily nipped at a spear of grass 
overlooked by the leek 1 and plodded on just 
like a majority” of sheep from the time of 
Aaron’s ram down to the present have done. 

Notice—a highly glazed pretzel will be given 
to the man*® who first reads the proper appli- 
cation into this tale. (484)—From Wroe’s 


Writings. 
1 


The Question of Economy—(Continued) 
——inevitable® appearance of rainy, days that 
economy is one of the most important factors 
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in the attainment of success, for while a bank 
balance is advantageous” in helping to keep 
the wolf from the door, it is just as useful in 
enabling us to meet and take advantage of the 
opportunities” that may prove to be the open 
door to great attainments. The literature of 
biography is filled with the stories of men who 
have started™ with a shoe string and have 
afterward achieved success, but if you were to 
read these narratives closely you would see 
that the “success” did™ not come until after 
they had passed through a period of carefully 
fostered economy. It may be possible to ac- 
complish great results in the commercial™ 
world with a very small amount of money, yet 
every day men fail in business or lose great 
opportunities simply for lack of the small” 
capital that they might have had if they had 
but exercised even ordinary foresight in guard- 
ing against wastefulness. 

fe are very apt to debate these™ questions 
from the financial point of view, when, as a 
matter of fact, the monetary argument should 
have comparatively little weight. There is no 
profit’ in doing two men’s work, even at two 
men’s wages, if all the money earned is to be 
expended in paying for the services of" doc- 
tors and nurses. There is no profit in working 
day and night to save clerk hire only to end 
your days as a chronic invalid’ or in a sani- 
tarium. Death is a big price to pay for the 
privilege of working overtime. 

It may reduce your profits considerably to 
employ™ the one or two additional helpers that 
you need, but have you ever stop to con- 
sider how much more time you would have 
for the™ development of your business if you 
were relieved of the mass of details that are 
now making you a nervous wreck? It may cost 
you™ a great many dollars, that vacation trip 
that you have planned, but—never fear!—the 
dollars will be well spent. You will return fit 
for*’ work—in good condition to recover far 
more than the amount you can possibly spend. 
If, instead of taking this trip, you try to 
spend™ the vacation in your own home, it can- 
not be the same. It isn’t merely the fact that 
a man is absent from his desk that™ counts. 
It is the change of scene, the different atmos- 
phere, the opportunity to see new faces, the 
ability to enlarge his view of things. 

Undoubtedly™ recreation, like every other 
virtue, can be overdone, but that is not the 
sort of recreation about which we are talking. 
The main point to” be remembered is that all 
work and no play will be certain to make us 
dull, and that as success is largely dependent 
upon quickness™ of thought and facility of 
comprehension, lack of recreation is not un- 
likely to pave the way for failure, even if, as 
frequently happens, it does*® not make us dull 
or dig a grave for us. 

Waste of energy is quite as serious a handi- 
cap in the struggle for success as” waste of 
money, and if there were but some way by 
which we might ascertain the amount of energy 
that is wasted by each of” us every day of 
our lives we should unquestionably find the 
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true explanation for our failures. Indeed, if 
it were a problem that could be’ set down 
numerically, we should probably find that the 
energy expended unnecessarily would be quite 
equal to the amount required to accomplish 
every task that” we are ordinarily called upon 
to perform. In other words, in doing the things 
that we have to do we use up fully twice the’”* 
amount of vital force that we are actually 
called upon to expend. 

There are many men who do not know what 
it is to feel“ free from the cares of business. 
Instead of leaving their commercial problems 
at the office, they take them home where they 
allow them to spoil” their appetite for dinner 
and rob sleep of its joys either through forced 
wakefulness or dreams in which the business 
troubles of the day work"™ themselves into a 
still more intricate tangle. As a result, they 
rise in the morning still weary with the cares 
that should have been forgotten” many hours 
before. 

All this is a woeful waste of energy, for the 
time that we spend in thinking about these 
things and perhaps dreading*” to do them we 
are expending fully as much of this vital force 
as would be required for the actual perform- 
ance of the task. To'** use a homely illustra- 
tion, the man who lies in bed in the morning, 
dreading to get up, gets up not once but sev- 
eral times. In” thinking about rising and in 
dreading to make the effort he wastes as much 
force as would enable him to take the step he 
so’ dislikes to contemplate. 

The man who chases the street car and who 
perhaps stands on the corner and says unkind 
things about the company because*” he has 
failed to catch it, wastes infinitely more energy 
than he would require to walk to the proper 
place at his ordinary gait and** — wait 
for another car. The very act .of losing the 
temper is one of the most wasteful expendi- 
tures of energy that it is possible*® to con- 
ceive. In fact, to conserve this energy which 
is so necessary to the successful accomplish- 
ment of any task or the attainment of any pur- 
pose,” the mind—— (1377) —( To be concluded) 
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Technical Words Used in Hardware 
Correspondence 
(See plate on page 550.) 


1. Adz, aluminum, ammunition, anchors, 
andirons, anti-rattlers, asbestos. 

2. Auger, automatic, awls, axle, 
barometer, bevels, bitstock. 

3. Bracket, broadax, broilers, bronze, 
tresses, butts, caliber, canisters, canteens. 

4. Chandelier, chilled, chisels, cimeter, cir- 
cular, clapboard, clevises, colander. 

5. Compasses, cornice, corrugated, counter- 
sinks, cricket, currycombs, cutlery, daubers. 

6. Discs, doubletree, dynamite, ebony, emery, 
enameled, erasers, escutcheons, extinguishers. 

7. Eyelet, fasteners, faucet, fenders, ferrules, 
files, fishhooks, fixtures, fleams. 


balances, 


but- 
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8. Forceps, freezers, freighters, funnels, fur. 
nace, fuses, galvanized, gauges, geese, gimlet, 

9. Goggles, gongs, gouge, graniteware, grat- 
ers, griddles. 

10. Gridiron, grindstone, 
halters, hammocks, hardies. 

11. Hardware, hatchet, headers, hinges, hods, 
holsters, horizontal, horseshoe, huskers, imple- 
ment. 

12. Japanned, laminated, latches, lathes, let- 
terpresses, levers, malleable, mallet. 

13. Mirrors, mortises, mountings, mouthpiece, 
muskets, nippers, ovens, padlock. 

14. Patent, perforated, pincers, pliers, plugs, 
pulleys, pumice, rainproofs, rakes. 

15. Ramrod, ratchets, reflectors, refrigerator, 
revolvers, roasters, sadirons, sandpaper, 
scabbards. 

16. Scissors, scrapers, screens, screw, scythe, 
seines, shears, shovel, sieve, sifters, sinkers. 

17. Skates, skeleton, skillets, skimmers, 
sledges, snaps, solder, spades. 

18. Spears, spider, spikes, spindles, spinners, 
spreaders, sprinklers, spurs. 

19. Staples, steamers, steelyards, stepladder, 
stretchers, swivels, tackle, teakettle. ’ 

20. Thermometers, thimbles, toasters, tongs, 
transom, trays, tricycle, trigger. 

21. Tripods, trowels, tubing, tweezers, upsets, 
velocipedes, ventilators, wedges, weeders, 
weights. 

22. Whistles, wicks, Winchester, Windsor, 
woodenware, wrenches, wringers, yardsticks, 


zinc. 
oOo 
‘*The Sign of the Four”’ 
T HE shorthand version of the thrill- 


ing Conan Doyle detective story is 

meeting with great favor among 
writers and teachers of the system. Sher- 
lock Holmes and his friend Watson are 
made to live for us as we read their ad- 
ventures and follow the mysterious treas- 
ure box through these beautifully written 
shorthand pages. Sir Conan Doyle is a 
master of literary style, and from the 
vocabulary-building standpoint it would be 
difficult to find better material for short- 
hand reading and dictation practice than 
this. 


grips, gummers, 
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